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CATTLE FEEDERS 


will find a very favorable outlet for their fat 
cattle on the DENVER MARKET during 


the remainder of the season 


Denver’s entire fat-cattle receipts, during one 
week the latter part of March, were distributed 
as follows: 


Sold on orders from west coast 
Taken for local consumption 
Sold and shipped to points east of Denver 


Fat cattle purchased at Denver in that period 
by Pacific coast slaughterers were distributed 
to points from Portland to Los Angeles. 


Feeders located in western Nebraska, eastern Wyoming, 
and northeastern Colorado, particularly, will now 
find their best market close at hand—DENVER 
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Reindeer Trek across the Arctic Tundra 


[With the prominence given lately to the commercial 
exploitation of the fast-increasing reindeer herds of Alaska, 
the meat from which is now being offered for sale in the 
markets of the United States, in competition with the product 
of our farms and ranches, the following article is of particu- 
lar interest. It describes a picturesque venture on the part 
of the Canadian authorities, identical in motive with the in- 
troduction into Alaska by our own government, forty years 
ago, of a band of reindeer from Siberia as a permanent source 
of food and clothing for the natives, whose brethren along 
the Arctic coast of the Duminion were threatened with the 
same fate—slow starvation through a rapidly dwindling sup- 
ply of game. Let us hope that out of this humanely inspired 
undertaking may not evolve a similar problem later to vex 
Canadian live-stock producers.—Editor.] 


(Copyrighted by New York City) 


AR ABOVE THE ARCTIC CIRCLE, WHERE 
biting gales from the Pole lash the frozen 
tundra, the final chapter of a great primitive 

drama is being written. Eastward, ever eastward, 
through the Arctic twilight, a strange procession 
winds where there is none to watch. On a 3,000- 
mile itinerary, 3,000 reindeer plod their way across 
the dreary wastes. Driving them, looking tiny even 
in his habiliment of caribou skin, Andrew Bahr, the 
midget Alaskan Laplander, herds them along in a 
reindeer sleigh. 


King Features Syndicate, Inc., 


Since December, 1929, Bahr has been driving his 
herd across the Arctic. Behind the trek is a story of 
human charity; for Bahr is making the migration 
in a desperate hope to save more than 25,000 Cana- 
dian Eskimos from starvation. 


Journey One of Untold Hardships 


The hazardous, man-directed trek of 3,000 rein- 
deer from Elephant Point, on the shore of ice-choked 
Kotzebue Sound, in western Alaska, over hundreds 


of miles of difficult terrain, to Kittigazuit Peninsula, 
east of the mouth of the Mackenzie River—with 
progress possible only in sub-zero temperatures—has 
captured the imagination of even the stolid Eskimos. 





ESKIMO CHILDREN PLAYING TUG-OF-WAR WITH THEIR 
TEETH 


Using flipper of seal harpooned through ice 


But now H. H. Rowatt, Canada’s Deputy Minister of 
the Interior, sends word that Bahr and his reindeer 
have reached a point between the Canning and Sadle- 
rochit ‘Rivers, less than a hundred miles from ‘the 
Alaska-Yukon border. ‘He adds that the great herd 
may be able to cross the mouth of the Mackenzie on 
the ice and reach its destination this winter.. - 































































































KUMAIAK 


One of the Canadian Eskimos who will 
benefit by the importation of reindeer. 
Kumaiak, a leader at Coronation Gulf, 
is known as the “Rasputin of the 
Arctic” 
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KUNAYOU 


Pretty little Eskimo girl, aged three and a half 





_ If the west bank is not reached before the ice- 
packs break up, however, the climax of little Andrew 
Bahr’s great adventure will have to wait until next 
December. 

The success of the venture, now seemingly as- 
sured, means food, hides, harness, clothing, and even 
roofs to the primitive people who live on Canadian 
territory north of the Arctic Circle; for in the past 
decade, with the thinning out of the seal and caribou 
_herds, the reindeer is the food of last resort. 

Andrew Bahr is not bringing his reindeer herd 
to Canada for immediate consumption. Bahr is a 
Laplander, and he is known as “the best reindeer 
man in the world.” When the reaches the Mackenzie, 
he will find that three other Lapps were there a year 
ahead of him, building corrals, laying out grazing- 
grounds, and otherwise establishing themselves in 
readiness for the work of breeding. 

A somewhat analogous situation existed before 
the United States brought reindeer into Alaska in 
1892. On the Siberian side of Bering Strait the na- 
tives were waxing fat on venison steaks. They had 


reindeer. On the Alaskan side the natives were in 
want. They had none. 

Over a period of ten years, 1,280 reindeer were 
imported from Siberia to find the Arctic regions of 
North America a perfect breeding-ground. The value 
of the meat yield from the descendants of these 
first Alaskan deer now averages $5,000,000 a year. 
It was because of this record that Canadian officials 
decided, in 1929, to negotiate for the stocking of the 
Dominion’s frozen wastes. 

From the great herds of the Lomen brothers, of 
Alaska, agents of the Canadian government picked 
3,000 of the sturdiest animals available. By airplane, 
A. E. Porsild, botanist and biologist of the Northwest 
Territories, mapped out the route which Andrew 
Bahr was to follow. , 


Herd Travels Only in Winter 


After the reindeer were selected, preparations 
were made to start the long trek as soon as “freeze- 
up” came. The great herd has moved only in the 
winter time. Not only has this procedure allowed 
for the fawning season, but winter is always ‘the 
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pest time for travel in the north. It may not be 
pleasant to mush through a blizzard with the mer- 
cury at 50 below zero, but it is better than pushing 
on through marshes in summer. 

The Lomen brothers sold the reindeer to Canada 
with the understanding that they were to receive pay 
only if the herd reached its destination safely. And 
that, the Lomen brothers explained, is why they put 
the drive in the hands of little Andrew Bahr. He 
promptly secured fifty-three specially made sleds, 
drawn by trained teams of domesticated reindeer, to 
transport the equipment and supplies of the expedi- 
tion. Then Bahr lined up three other Lapps and six 
Eskimos to travel with him. 


The route lay through the Noatak River valley 
in a northeasterly direction to the Arctic watershed, 
thence across the Continental Divide through a little- 
used pass to the head of Colville Basin, south- 
east of Point Barrow, where the caravan stopped in 
the spring of 1930, while the numbers of the herd 
were greatly augmented by the fawning. Then came 
the freeze-up, and Bahr gave orders to push ahead. 

By the original schedule, even allowing the deer 
plenty of time to graze as they traveled, the herd 
was to have crossed the ice of Mackenzie Basin last 
winter. But there were times when the moss and 
lichens beneath the ice were sparse and hard for 
the animals to uncover. 


Now only by airplane reconnoitering can the loca- 
tion of the procession be determined at any time. 
They are pushing onward through blizzards—that 
much is sure; the reindeer making their best time 
against the wind—the way they like to travel. The 
fawns which have been added to the herd since it 
left Elephant Point three years ago are strong and 
well, fully as able to battle the elements of a rigor- 
ous winter as their elders. And the Mackenzie River 
is now not so far distant. 

The establishing of the herd in Canada will give 
the Eskimos there something approaching their 
primitive foods. Civilization may have broadened 
the horizon of the Eskimo, may have taught him 
something about airplanes and phonographs, but 
those who know him well agree that the way of the 
white man has lowered his vitality. 


Seals and Caribou Supply Natives’ Needs 


Before the advent of the white man, seals and 
caribou filled the Eskimo’s requirements. The seal 
hunt meant nutritious food and fuel for the camp; 
the caribou did not mean oily food, but from its car- 
cass came clothing and protection against sub-zero 
temperatures. 

Until the reindeer herd arrives, the Canadian 
Eskimos will have to continue to live precariously by 
fishing and trapping fox, tightening their belts when 


the luck is poor. Now, however, they know that the 
day of plenty is on the horizon. They know that 
somewhere off to the westward more than 12,000 
hoofs are beating the frozen tundra. They have 
heard that a little man from the original land of rein- 
deer, on the other side of the Pole, is leading the 
way. Sometimes the little man rides, Santa Claus- 
like, in a sleigh drawn by fleet bucks. At other times 
he plods his way forward, ahead of the herd, on skis. 


In the zone of the midnight sun the Eskimos of 
Canada have to journey, like the Israelites, to their 
Promised Land. In this case, over wind-swept pla- 
teaus of ice, the milk and honey of the north are com- 
ing to them, to bring joy into every igloo. 

ok * * 


[Now word comes from Ottawa, capital of Canada, that 
the long journey is nearing its end, and that Andrew Bahr, 
with his reindeer, is expected to reach his destination early 
in April. He will find everything ready. The stations on 
both the summer grazing-grounds, along the coast near Kit- 
‘tigazuit, east of the mouth of the Mackenzie River, and the 
winter range, sixty miles inland along the east branch of 
the river, were completed last winter. The area set aside 
for the deer extends over 15,000 square miles. An official 
of the Canadian Department of the Interior is in charge of 
the camps.] 


GOVERNMENT ASSISTANCE TO MEAT 
COMPETITORS 


N THE SUBJECT OF GOVERNMENT AID TO FOOD 

industries in direct competition with live stock, to which 
THE PRODUCER in past issues has devoted some attention, an 
article from the pen of J. A. McNaughton appears in the 
March 2 number of the Western Live Stock Journal of Los 
Angeles. We quote: 


“UNFAIR COMPETITION 


“As everyone knows, live-stock values are extremely low, 
offering little or no opportunity for profit, either for pro- 
ducer or feeder. In the face of this distressing situation, we 
have the startling knowledge that live-stock values are being 
attacked on two fronts. The California State Department of 
Agriculture is engaged in an active campaign to aid fish con- 
sumption; the United States Department of the Interior is 
attempting to force reindeer meat into competition with other 
meats. 


“I think it worth while to go briefly into these strange 
and harmful campaigns. Stockmen, meat-packers, and dis- 
tributors, who pay millions of dollars in taxes, have millions 
of dollars invested in land, equipment, and live stock, and are 
spending millions of dollars in wages, have good reason to 
rise in righteous wrath over these attempts of governmental 
agencies to further depress live-stock values at a time when 
every agency should be devoting its full energy toward build- 
ing up meat consumption, and thus helping to restore live- 
stock values. 


“Meat- and fish-dealers throughout California have been 
given thousands of costly pamphlets, printed by the California 
state printing office. The slogan on the cover reads: ‘Make 
Tuesday fish day too!’ The inside pages are devoted to prop- 
aganda designed to cause the housewife to serve fish instead 
of meat at meals. On the back cover is the official seal of the 
California State Department of Agriculture, with the names 
of the governor and state director of agriculture. Housewives 
are invited to write in for another booklet, giving *500 wey 
of preparing fish.’ , 


“It is difficult. for.me to vision any. connection. between 
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fish and agriculture. On one hand, fish require no products 
of the soil, but subsist on ocean matter. The stockman re- 
quires land, which is taxed for the upkeep of the same depart- 
ment that is attempting to injure meat values; live stock 
must be fed products of the soil, and the land on which those 
products are raised is taxed; the live stock itself is subject 
to tax. There is no argument against the fish people them- 
selves doing everything in their power to boost their own 
game, but it seems unfair for such a campaign to be staged 
under the active co-operation and financial help of the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Agriculture. 

“The reindeer campaign is being waged by the United 
States government through the Department of the Interior. 
. . . Hotels, cafés, and restaurants are receiving letters in 
official government envelopes which require no postage, with 
the following sales talk: 

“‘This department is sponsoring the sale of reindeer meat 
in the interests of the Alaska Eskimos, and there is now in 
storage a small consignment of very choice meat in San Fran- 
cisco. It is not the purpose to enter into competition with 
any company or persons now engaged in the business of sell- 
ing reindeer meat, but rather to assist in expanding the use 
of this excellent food by inviting you, if you have not been 
serving reindeer meat regularly, to purchase your immediate 
requirements at the following extremely low introductory 
prices: hind quarter, 14 cents per pound; half deer (side), 
11 cents per pound; front quarter, 7 cents per pound; whole 
deer, 10 cents per pound. These deer were slaughtered under 
government supervision. Each animal was carefully selected 
before being slaughtered... .’ 

“This is the sort of competition that the live-stock indus- 
try should not be forced to face.” 


LARKSPUR POISONING OF CATTLE AND 
SHEEP 


BY A. B. CLAWSON 


Physiologist, Bureau of Animal Industry, Washington, D. C. 


HE CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH ANIMALS—MORE 

particularly cattle—become poisoned by the larkspurs, 
and the quantity of the plant that an animal must eat to be 
affected, have been, and still are, more or less unsettled ques- 
tions. 

The results obtained in an experimental study made by 
the Department of Agriculture some years ago lead to the 
conclusion that cattle must eat at least 3 per cent of their 
own weight of green larkspur to be poisoned by it. In 
nearly all of the feedings the whole of the plant, with the 
exception of the roots, was given to the animals, and attempts 
were made to induce them to eat it in a normal manner. In 
a very few, if any, of these feedings, however, was the plant 
eaten as rapidly or greedily as it apparently often is on the 
range. Almost without exception, some four or five hours to 
as many days were taken by the animals in consuming the 
quantity that was fed to them. 

Since the results of the earlier work were published, 
many instances of poisoning on the ranges have been observed 
in which it has been difficult to see how the cattle could have 
eaten so large a quantity of the larkspur as 3 per cent of 
their own weight. This has led to a further study of the 
problem. For this study, Delphinium barbeyi—a species that 
has been responsible for the death of many cattle—was 
selected, and during the summer months of 1932 a number of 
feeding experiments were made with it at the Salina Experi- 
ment Station, near Salina, Utah. For all these feedings the 
different parts of the plants were carefully separated, and 
each was fed by itself, so that one animal would be given 
only leaves and another stems, etc. Furthermore, plants at 
different stages and conditions of growth and from different 
localities were used, in order to determine as accurately as 
possible any difference in their poisonous qualities that might 
be associated with the age or condition of the plants. 
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Because the larkspur plants do not always develop nor- 
mally, it was found desirable to include certain abnormal 
ones in this study. On the ranges, especially those above 
9,000 feet elevation, in the vicinity of the Salina Experiment 
Station, it has been noticed that in some areas flower-buds 
are never formed; in other areas, buds may form, but not 
develop; while in still others, flowers may develop, but fall off 
without the production of fruit. Thinking that at some stages 
the abnormal plants may differ from the normal ones in poi- 
sonous qualities, and that their presence on the ranges may 
be responsible for some of the little-understood cases of poi- 
soning, experimental feedings were made with them. 

Inasmuch as with an acute poison the rapidity with 
which it is taken into the system is an important factor in 
determining its effects, means were used whereby each experi- 
mental animal could be fed a previously determined quantity 
in a limited length of time. Aside from the quantity of the 
plant which was required to produce a given effect, the results 
obtained have been identical with those resulting from the 
animals’ eating the plant in a normal manner, as determined 
in former experiments. 

As the evidence now stands, it is obvious that the plants 
ars ost poisonous when very young, and that they become 
less su as they grow older. This observation, of course, is not 
new. The results also show that, if the leaves from plants 
which are about eight or ten inches high, or before they have 
formed flower-buds, are eaten greedily, as little as one-half 
of 1 per cent of the animal’s weight may cause poisoning, 
and that slightly more—or 0.7 per cent—in some cases may 
kill. At least, when fed in corrals, some animals given the 
latter quantity have become so ill that it was thought they 
would have died, had remedial measures not been used. At 
this stage of growth, the stems were found to be about one- 
half as poisonous as the leaves. 


Inasmuch as larkspur plants contain much more moisture 
when they are young than when they grow older, it was 
thought that this should be taken into consideration, and that 
a comparison of the poisonous qualities of the plants at dif- 
ferent stages of growth should be made on a dry-plant basis. 
When this was done and only the leaves were considered, it 
was found that, as compared with the leaves of the very 
young plants, those from plants in bud were about one-half 
as poisonous, those from plants in flower about one-fourth, 
and those from plants in fruit only one-sixteenth as toxic. 


The number of feedings with plants that did not develop 
normally is as yet too small for definite conclusions to be 
drawn. It appears, however, that these plants do not lose 
their poisonous qualities so rapidly as the normal ones, and 
that the earlier the stage of growth at which they cease to 
develop as they should, the longer they remain toxic. In the 
latter part of August, when many plants were beginning to 
form pods and had, therefore, ceased to be a source of great 
danger, the leaves of plants that had ceased to develop before 
buds were formed were found to be about one-third as poi- 
sonous as the leaves of very young, normal plants. These 
plants, then, would appear still to be somewhat dangerous. 
At the same time, the leaves of plants on which flowers had 
formed and blighted were only about one-eleventh as poi- 
sonous. 

Although it has been stated frequently that sheep are 
not susceptible to larkspur poisoning, at rare intervals sheep 
losses occur on the range, which seems to indicate that under 
certain conditions they may be poisoned. In feeding tests 
conducted with D. barbeyi, in the same way as they were with 
cattle, it was found that sheep could be poisoned, but that 
very large quantities of the plant must be consumed in a 
relatively short period for injurious effects to be produced. 
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Of leaves at their most dangerous stage, approximately 
three pounds were required to poison an average-size sheep. 
As with cattle, the quantity of leaves required to poison sheep 
increased with the age of the plant, although the rate of this 
change was different with the two classes of animals. The 
difference has not been satisfactorily explained. All the evi- 
dence appears to indicate that, although it is possible to 
poison sheep by this species of larkspur, cases very seldom 
occur on the range, and then only under very abnormal and 
unusual conditions. 

It is hoped that further information regarding the various 
problems due to the presence of species of larkspur on the 
ranges will be obtained in the near future. 


FIFTY-ONE YEARS ON THE SAME COW RANCH 


ACK IN APRIL, 1882, J. M. CARTWRIGHT TOOK 
eight head of cows to a range sixty miles north of 
Phoenix, in the Cave Creek country. He branded them “CC” 
on the left hip, which iron had been run by his father years 
before in California. He marked these cows two slits in the 
right and an under bit in 
the left ear—a mark used 
by his grandfather in Illi- 
nois more than one hundred 
years ago. Since that time 
—fifty-one years ago this 
month—he has built up a 
fine herd of Hereford cattle, 
which have run continuously 
on the same range. The out- 
fit has been under his con- 
stant active management. 
Mr. Cartwright, who has 
been acting president of the 
Arizona Cattle Growers’ As- 
sociation since the resigna- 
tion of Dan McKinney in 
June, 1932, to enter “a big- 
ger, though not a better, 
field,” in the words of his 
successor, was elected presi- 
dent at the annual conven- 
tion in Douglas on February 
14 of this year. He has been a member of the association since 
it was organized twenty-seven years ago, and has been a 
member of the American National Live Stock Association for 
over twenty-five years. 





J. M. CARTWRIGHT 


* * * 


From Mr. Cartwright’s address at Douglas we quote the 
following extracts: 


“When we met in Tucson one year ago, we were in hopes 
that the year 1932 would show some improvement over the 
previous year. In that we were sadly disappointed. We 
have seen prices go even lower. As to what the future holds 
in store, I am frank to admit that I cannot even venture a 
guess. I do know, however, that so long as time lasts people 
will eat beef, and so long as people eat beef there will be 
cattle ranches and cattlemen and cattle women. 

“There are two things that would materially help the 
live-stock industry at this time—a 50 per cent reduction in 
taxes, and a 50 per cent reduction in state leases and na- 
tional-fcrest grazing fees. 

“Two House bills are now before the Legislature in 
Phoenix, known as ‘truck’ bills. If passed, they would cer- 
tainly be a step in the wrong direction, as they would pro- 
hibit trucking to any extent within the State of Arizona. 
Many cattle that used to be driven to market, taking several 
days from the range to the railroad or to the feed-pens, can 
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be trucked now in only a few hours. Your association is 


fighting these bills. 


“A bill which would place a prohibitory tax on oleomar- 
garine is also up before the Legislature. We are opposing 
this bill, and will later ask the Legislature to memorialize 
Congress in behalf of the Kleberg bill, which would place a 
tax on oleo made from foreign products. 

“We are looking to the American National Live Stock 
a for help in national legislation, including the 
arifi.” 


TRIBUTE TO DR. FISHER 


E: SEPTEMBER, 1930, DR. A. K. FISHER, CHIEF OF 
the Division of Economic Investigations of the Bureau of 
Biological Survey, retired from active service, after more 
than forty-six years with the Department of Agriculture. 
Helping to organize the bureau in 1906, he was active in the 
work of eradicating predatory animals and crop-destroying 
redents on the public ranges. Through this activity he came 
in contact with multitudes of western stockmen, who will read 
with appreciation a deserved tribute paid to him on the floor 
of the Senate by Senator Sheppard, of Texas, on February 25 
this year. Among other things, Mr. Sheppard said: 


“Dr. Fisher organized and directed work which in the 
aggregate has saved millions of dollars’ worth of live stock 
through the destruction of predatory animals, and also per- 
fected and put into operation the methods for the control of 
rodents that destroyed farm produce and forage on the public 
ranges. 

“As long ago as the year 1890 he experimented with 
poisons as a means of destroying coyotes, and forty years 
ago he directed the work which resulted in the killing of 
many wolves in Montana. 

“Although the experiments were carried on, it was not 
until twenty-five years ago that Dr. Fisher was placed in com- 
plete charge of the Biological Survey’s economic work of con- 
trolling crop-destroyers and animals that were bubonic-plague 
carriers jin California, and later of controlling the rodent 
hosts of tick-carriers producing spotted fever... . 

“At different times Dr. Fisher met government officers, 
Cfficers of live-stock associations, and stock-raisers, and he 
managed to get their co-operation to such an extent that 
finally the federal appropriations were more than balanced 
by state and individual contributions. His assistants wiped 
out the foot-and-mouth disease among deer in the Stanislaus 
National Forest, and thereby prevented the spread of this 
dread cattle disease to domestic live stock... . 

“All of Dr. Fisher’s field men had the utmost confidence 
in him. They felt that when they were doing right he would 
stand by them against any unjust criticism. Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace, who met many of the field assistants, 
said that the esprit de corps of this division of the Biological 
Survey was the best in the department.” 


NATIONAL MARKETING ASSOCIATION 
ELECTS OFFICERS 


HARLES A. EWING, OF DECATUR, ILLINOIS, WAS 
C again chosen president of the National Live Stock Mar- 
keting Association at the stockholders’ meeting held in Chi- 
cago on March 22. Other officers re-elected were C. N. Arnett, 
of Denver, manager of the Intermountain Live Stock Market- 
ing Association, vice-president, and Charles E, Collins, of 
Kit Carson, Colorado, president of the American National Live 
Stock Association, and E. F. Forbes, of San Francisco, presi- 
dent of the California Cattlemen’s Association and the West- 
ern Cattle Marketing Association, directors. 


During 1932 the twenty-four member agencies of this 
organization handled 114,270 decks of live stoek, valued at 
$79,287,444. The National Feeder and Finance Corporation 
extended credit to live-stock producers of $12,000,000. 
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AGRICULTURAL RELIEF LEGISLATION 


UICK ACTION ON A SWEEPING PROGRAM FOR 

emergency farm relief, based upon an agreement reached 
by a special committee of farm-organization leaders called 
into conference by Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, was 
urged upon Congress by President Roosevelt on March 16 in 
a special message in which he said: 


“Deep study and the joint council of many points of view 
have produced a measure which offers great promise of good 
results. I tell you frankly that it is a new and untrod path, 
but I tell you with equal frankness that unprecedented condi- 
tions call for the trial of new means to rescue agriculture. 
If a fair administrative trial of it is made and it does not 
produce the hoped-for results, I shall be the first to acknowl- 
edge it and advise you.” 


The bill as drafted would authorize the secretary— 


1. To provide for reduction in acreage or in the pro- 
duction of specified commodities, and to compensate producers 
for such reduction through bounties or rental payments. In 
order to enforce this provision, the. government can rent 
“marginal” farm land in large tracts or in selected regions, 
and take such land out of production, or conclude acreage- 
reducticn agreements in exchange for benefits raised by pro- 
cessing taxes. 

2. To enter into marketing agreements with producers, 
marketing agencies, and processors (millers, packers, etz.). 

3. To license processors and distributing agencies en- 
gaged in interstate or foreign commerce or in handling agri- 
cultural products, and to regulate them so as to eliminate 
unfair practices and charges. 


4. To use the plan proposed in the bill introduced by 
Senator Smith, of South Carolina, and passed by the last 
Congress, but vetoed by President Hoover, for giving cotton- 
growers options on the 1933 crop, in return for agreements 
to reduce production. 

5. To impose taxes on the processing of basic agricul- 
tural commodities, in an amount not to exceed what will be 
necessary to restore the pre-war price parity (the average 
price-level for the five-year period 1909-14), subject to the 
limitation that the tax shall be reduced if the full amount is 
more than can be borne under existing conditions without 
seriously reducing consumption. 

“Basic agricultural commodities” included in the bill as 
submitted were wheat, cotton, corn, tobacco, rice, hogs, cattle, 
sheep, and dairy products. It is planned to call in represen- 
tatives of producers and processors of each commodity, to help 
work out a method of dealing with it which will offer the 
best prospect of effective control of production and of progres- 
sive elimination of surpluses. Different systems will be used. 
In the case of corn and hogs, the payment of rent for retire- 
ment of corn land from production will be contingent upon a 
corresponding reduction in the quantity of hogs marketed. 
With respect to wheat, it is hoped to secure a world-wide 
agreement for curtailment of production. 

It is provided that the act shall cease to be in effect when- 
ever the President proclaims that the emergency has ended. 


* * * 


On March 22 the bill passed the House of Representa- 
tives, with no material changes, by a vote of 315 to 98. In 
the Senate the craft encountered more ruffled waters. Senator 
Smith, chairman of the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, presented a substitute measure in which the allotment 
provision had been eliminated, the licensing clause struck out, 
and the processing taxes limited to cost of administration. 
These taxes, as contemplated in the administration bill, were 
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estimated at a round $800,000,000, which would eventually be 
paid by the consumer, who, it was held, was in no position to 
assume additional burdens. 


Special opposition was aroused to the inclusion of cattle 
and sheep. Led by Senator Kendrick, of Wyoming, a 
group of western senators fought valiantly to have these 
left out of the bill. A large delegation of representatives of 
stockmen’s organizations was in Washington, exerting what- 
ever influence they could command to that end. Typical of 
the objections raised was a statement made by F. E. Mollin, 
secretary of the American National Live Stock Association, 
before the Senate committee on March 28. From this we 
quote the following extracts: 


SECRETARY MOLLIN’S STATEMENT 


“Before going into detail in regard to our opposition to 
the inclusion of cattle in the bill now under consideration, |] 
should like to say that it appears to me there are certain 
sound reasons why no attempt should be made artificially to 
raise prices until all means have been exhausted to reduce 
the costs of operation. When that has been done, your prob- 
lem will be very much simpler than it is today. 

“T have in mind particularly the question of freight rates. 
Any action taken by Congress to establish an artificial basis 
of prices would be used by the railroads as an argument 
against the necessity of reducing freight rates. The same 
would be true, to a certain extent, of other items that have 
so far successfully resisted the substantial downward trend 
that is an absolute necessity to put us all on an equal plane. 
. . . Utility rates should be reduced. Farm-mortgage relief 
should be applied. Implement prices should come down, and 
everything else that is still artificially high. .. .” 


Here Mr. Mollin quoted the resolution adopted at the con- 
vention in Ogden in January, expressing the “unalterable 
opposition” of the American National to the domestic-allot- 
ment plan as a medium of relief, and then went on to say: 


“Our objection to the bill under consideration, as applied 
to cattle, is based on the extremely sensitive condition of the 
cattle market and the dressed-beef market; the fact that 
these markets operate on a strictly cash basis; that beef is 
of such a highly perishable nature that little storage of the 
product is practicable; that our industry has to operate in the 
face of constant propaganda by the manufacturers of substi- 
tutes which can compete with our product, by health faddists 
and quacks who like to get their names in the papers, and by 
a host of self-seeking individuals and institutes who have 
something else to sell, and who urge that the eating of meat 
is harmful. Only the fact that nothing quite takes the place 
of beef in the public favor enables us to preserve a proper 
place for it in the dietary of most of our people. 

“As an illustration of the extremely sensitive condition 
of these markets, I will mention the fact that, when the bank 
holiday was declared, meat prices advanced immediately in 
our big cities. I fear that the passage of this bill, as it now 
stands, would serve as an excuse for a similar advance in 
retail prices, even though live stock had not as yet been 
touched. 

“In this connection, however, I wish to call your attention 
to the fact that we have never entirely recovered from the 
meatless days prescribed during war times. The average con- 
sumption of beef for the five years 1910 to 1914 was 648 
pounds per capita. It has been declining ever since. In 1930 
it was 50.1 pounds, and in 1931, 49.6 pounds. This continuing 
decline during the last two years has been in the face of an 
increase in production. 

“The ‘Agricultural Outlook’ for 1933, issued by the 
Department of Agriculture, states that the number of beef 
and dairy cows combined.in this country is now the largest 
on record. The number of all cattle on hand on January 1, 
1933, was 65,129,000—an increase of approximately 8,000,000 
since January 1, 1928. Practically all of this increase has 
been in cows and heifers—about half of the dairy breeds and 
half of the beef breeds. Under these conditions, we are fear- 
ful of the consequences of any attempt artificially to raise 
prices, holding with it the possibility of turning to one of the 
numerous substitutes for our product. If, in order to prevent 
this, you are going to go into the entire field of meat and 
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meat substitutes, my mind refuses to grasp the tremendous 
machinery that would be involved and the complications that 
might easily result. ... 

“T hold no brief for the packers. They can speak for 
themselves. We work with them when we can, and fight them 
when we have to; but we are impressed with the fact today 
that they are selling our product as high as conditions will 
permit. 

“T call your attention to the fact that, under conditions 
today, the packers have not found it profitable to store meat; 
or perhaps it has been impossible to finance normal storage 
operations. Whatever the reasons may be, the stock of every 
kind of meat in storage today—beef, pork, and lamb—and 
also of lard, is materially below what it was on March 1, 
1932, and also materially below the five-year average for 
March 1. 

“We are fearful that a processing tax would further dis- 
courage any storage operations, would force the packers to 
operate on a hand-to-mouth basis, and would absolutely limit 
the sale of meat animals to the amount that could be forced 
into consumption on a fresh-meat basis. This might easily 
result in congested markets, and would interfere seriously 
with the natural movement of live stock. Any reduction of 
consumption that would result from the operation of this law 
would be disastrous. How in the world are you going to pre- 
vent substitution, with the host of commodities that are avail- 
able; and where is the fairness in taxing competing commod- 
ities, produced by another set of domestic producers, putting 
the money into the United States Treasury. while a few 
favored commodities are offered benefits under this bill? What 
would happen when the poultry and egg people were informed 
that a compensating tax would be placed on their products? 
How are you going to prevent substitution of fish when the 
bill refers to any competing agricultural commodity? There 
is too much fish being used today for the good of our meat 
industry. 

“Since reaching Washington, I have received several unso- 
licited wires from our affiliated organizations in the West, 
everv one of them protesting against the inclusion of cattle 
in this bill. These telegrams have come from New Mexico, 
Montana, Utah, and Wyoming, and I have been in contact, 
before coming east, with stockmen from other states adjoining. 
The feeling is very strong against the inclusion of cattle. We 
realize fully the seriousness of the situation. We know that 
more cows in the country mean more calves, and that meat 
consumption must be increased and not decreased. We can 
conceive of no industry where it would be more difficult to 
control production under the working of this law than the 
live-stock industry. Land may lie fallow without protest, but 
the processes of increase or decrease in production of cattle 
in particular are slower and more difficult. 

“There are some things that can be done to help the situ- 
ation, such as shutting off the huge imports of foreign oils 
which come in competition with our home-produced fats. Our 
association has pleaded for twenty-five years for an adequate 
tariff on hides, and has been repeatedly denied. We do not 
see in this bill any method of controiling the imports of these 
raw materials, which are serious indeed. There seems to be 
no application to the compounds made of cottonseed oi] which 
come in competition with hog and beef fats. Give us such 
assistance as you can in the ways I have mentioned. and I 
believe it is the consensus of opinion of western cattlemen 
todav that they will continue to fight their own hattles. and 
to hone that artificial measures of this kind will not later 
have to be applied to our commodity.” 


Losing in the first round, when the question of excluding 
cattle and sheep from the provisions of the bill was recon- 
sidered by the committee on April 1, the protestants quite 
unexpectedly won out. As the measure will be reported to 
the Senate, cattle and sheep are omitted. This is a notable 
victory, for which chief credit is due Senator Kendrick. who 
is a member of the Senate Committee on Agriculture. 

* * * 

As a rider to the farm-relief bill, it is proposed to attach 
a measure for easing the farmer’s mortgage load. In the 
measure as tentatively drafted, provision is made for scaling 
down the amount of the debts, reduction of interest rates, and 
refinancing of many mortgages by the government through a 
special bond issue of between $1,000,000,000 and $2,000,000,000. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF ARKANSAS VALLEY 
CATTLEMEN 


N FEBRUARY 22 THE BENT-PROWERS CATTLE 

and Horse Growers’ Association met in annual conven- 
tion at Las Animas, Bent County, Colorado. While the attend- 
ance was not quite so large as on some previous occasions 
during the more than three-score years that this association 
has been in existence, all sections of the Arkansas Valley 
were represented, and the interest in the program was as 
lively as ever. 

The morning session was devoted to organization mat- 
ters. In the afternoon the various committees submitted their 
reports, and questions of general importance were discussed. 
Among these was the growing evil of cattle-stealing, and it 
was decided to make every effort to apprehend and prosecute 
offenders through a system of rewards. The subject of tax- 
ation was likewise given much attention. 


Resolutions adopted— 


Requested General Assembly to refrain from any action 
changing status of State Board of Stock Inspection Commis- 
sioners; 

Called attention of railroads to discrepancies between rail 
and truck rates on cottonseed cake into drought-stricken coun- 
ties; 

Recommended maximum valuation of $12 and minimum 
of $8 per head on cattle for taxation purposes, and that 
assessment age be raised from six to nine months. 


M. M. Simpson, of McClave, was re-elected president; 
Raymond MeMillin, of Carlton, vice-president; W. J. A. Scott, 
of Las Animas, treasurer; and A. S. Dean, of Las Animas, 
secretary. 


KANSAS ASSOCIATION MEETS 


ARCH 8, 9, AND 10 THE KANSAS LIVE STOCK 

Association was gathered at Wichita for its twentieth 
annual convention. Despite the depression, accentuated by the 
bank holiday, the largest crowd since the reorganization of 
the association in 1913 was in attendance, and the meeting 
was declared a pronounced success. 

Frank W. Atkinson in his brief presidential address 
emphasized the fact that we need a more even distribution 
of our wealth. Large cities have acquired an importance 
entirely out of proportion to their value to society. Let the 
cities fall, and the farmers will rebuild them; let the farmers 
fail, and grass will soon grow through the pavements of the 
proudest metropolis. Secretary J. H. Mercer presented a 
comprehensive survey of the general live-stock situation and 
reviewed the activities of the officers during the past year. 
An interesting talk on the work of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation was given by C. W. Floyd, ex-president of the 
organization and manager of the Regional Agricultural Credit 
Corporation at Wichita. Several members of the State Legis- 
lature spoke on phases of ‘pending legislation of importance 
to stockmen. An enjoyable banquet and ball were held in the 
evening of March 9. 

The following resolutions were unanimously adopted: 


Approving action of President of United States in declar- 
ing bank holiday, and urging prompt enactment of laws to 
loosen credits and restore normal business conditions; 

Urging that whatever steps are taken regarding produc- 
tion and marketing of live stock have previous approval of 
accredited representatives of industry; 

Asking for repeal of Kansas law forbidding use of oleo- 
margarine in state institutions; 

Demanding legislation for broadening of tax base by 
including property now escaping taxation; 
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Indorsing income and sales taxes, both national and 
state; 

Calling for continued support of National Live Stock and 
Meat Board by all marketing agencies, and recommending 
formation of plans looking to system of live-stock sales which 
shall accrue to benefit of producer according to grades given 
meat after slaughter of animals; 

- Opposing Packers’ Consent Decree, and urging immediate 
legislation by Congress to relieve live-stock industry of its 
bad effects; 


Protesting against legislation designed to eliminate or 
cripple trucking industry; 

Demanding repeal of section 15-a of Transportation Act; 

Indorsing work of Reconstruction Finance Corporation in 
creating regional agricultural credit corporations; 

Reaffirming opposition to direct shipping of live stock to 
packers, and urging all stock-yard companies and live-stock 
exchanges voluntarily to make substantial reductions in their 
charges, so as to remove chief argument in favor of direct 
shipping; 

Commending work of Bureau of Animal Industry in pro- 
tecting American live stock from importation of animal 
diseases; 


Opposing any reduction in tariff on live stock and live- 
stock products, and demanding protection against importation 


of commodities competing with domestic animal and dairy 
products; 


Asking that live-stock industry be protected by Inter- 


state Commerce Commission from unjust and discriminatory 
rates and regulations; 

Regretting attitude of Chicago packers on restoration of 
sale-in-transit privilege at Missouri River markets, requesting 
that they assist in getting rule re-established, and urging 
prompt and favorable action by Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in pending case; 

Requesting that railroads amend their tariffs so as to 
make basis of rates now applicable on stock cattle between 
points west of Mississippi River, except to public markets, 
operative also on shipments to public markets; 


Commending President of United States for selection of 
Secretary of Agriculture; : 


Favoring national legislation for guaranteeing bank 
deposits; 


Urging that government take over mortgages in danger 
of foreclosure, renew them at low rate of interest, and make 
provision for new loans on long-term amortization basis. 


To succeed Frank W. Atkinson, of Burdick, as president, 
James Tod, of Maple Hill, son of the late W. J. Tod, former 
head of the association, was chosen. Other officers were 
re-elected, as follows: John W. Briggs, of Protection, first 
vice-president; William C. Robison, of Wichita, second vice- 
president; Dean Floyd, of Sedan, third vice-president; Carl 
Sherman, of Crawford, fourth vice-president; and J. H. Mer- 
cer, of Topeka, secretary-treasurer. 


WASHINGTON CATTLE-GROWERS MEET 


_... IS DESCRIBED BY PARTICIPANTS AS 
“easily the best meeting we ever had” was held by the 
Washington Cattle and Horse Raisers’ Association in Spokane 
on March 9, 1933—bank-holiday week—in connection with the 
Inland Empire Fat Stock Show. An attractive program had 
been arranged, and the attendance was larger than could 
have been expected under the circumstances. 


The forenoon was devoted to live-stock judging at the 
show. After luncheon, President John Helphrey gave his 
annual address. “Losses Resulting from Rough Handling of 
Cattle en Route to Market” was the subject of a talk by M. 
E. Mady, manager of the Carstens Packing Company, 
Spokane. A. D. Moir, supervisor of Colville National Forest, 
discussed poisonous plants. G. L. Jamison, secretary of the 
Oregon Cattle and Horse Raisers’ Association, told of the 
service which that organization is rendering to its members. 
A prognosis of “What the Future Has in Store for the North- 
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west Beef-Cattle Man” was ventured by J. K. Wallace, senior 
live-stock marketing specialist of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. R. E. Towle, manager of the local 
regional agricultural credit corporation, explained the mechan- 
ism and aims of that. institution. 


This was followed by reports of committees, consideration 
of resolutions, and election of officers. John Helphrey, Cur- 
lew, was re-elected president; R. L. Picken, Tonasket, vice- 
president; and Hector McDonald, Pullman, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

In the evening a banquet was given at the Spokane Hotel, 
at which O. M. Plummer, manager of the Pacific International 
Live Stock Exposition, Portland, Oregon, acted as toastmaster, 
and where awards were presented in the Junior Live Stock 
Judging Contest. 


Next year’s meeting goes to Okanogan. 


FIFTY-SEVENTH CONVENTION OF TEXAS 
ASSOCIATION 


HE GOOD OLD “COW TOWN” OF FORT WORTH 

acted as host to the members of the Texas and South- 
western Cattle Raisers’ Association, assembled in annual con- 
vention on March 14 and 15, 1933. Notwithstanding the fact 
that all banks were closed on those dates, a fair-sized crowd 
was in attendance, and confidence in the industry and an 
early return to normal conditions was the keynote of the 
meeting. In view of the banking difficulties, however, the 
traditional three-day session was shortened to two days. 
Entertainment features were many, including dances, matinee 
and night performances at the Fat Stock Show and Rodeo, 
and a tea for the ladies. 


President Dolph Briscoe, reviewing activities of the asso- 
ciation during the past year, pointed out the major problems 
facing cattle-growers and suggested controlled production as 
a means of restoring prices. Dayton Moses, the association’s 
attorney, reported on pending and proposed legislation before 
the Texas Legislature, as well as on cases of cattle-theft from 
members. 

Representing his wife, Governor Miriam A. Ferguson, 
James E. Ferguson explained the principle of a state retail 
sales tax as a means of relieving the tax burden on real 
estate and restoring land values. Following the passage of 
resolutions, a discussion was had on this subject, led by W. 
P. H. McFaddin. The principle of the sales tax was indorsed, 
provided it was accompanied by a reduction in the ad-valorem 
tax. A committee was appointed to confer with the Legisla- 
ture as to details of the proposed law. . 


A paper discussing the need of co-operation between all 
agricultural producers, in order to overcome the business 
depression, had been sent in by C. O. Moser, vice-president of 
the American Cotton Co-operative Association, who was 
unable to be present. The paper was read by B. A. Stuffle- 
beme, general manager of the Texas Certified Cottonseed 
Association. A. L. Ward, of Dallas, educational director of 
the Texas and Oklahoma Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, 
described the benefits derived by farmers and live-stock pro- 
ducers from the Texas breeder-feeder movement. Dr. F. A. 
Buechel, of Austin, assistant director of the Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research of the University of Texas, spoke on the value 
of live-stock statistics to producers. 


Below is a summary of the resolutions adopted: 
Requesting Interstate Commerce Commission to make 


prompt and favorable decision in pending sale-in-transit case, 
restoring privilege of through rate to Missouri River and 
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southwestern markets, and extending it to all public live-stock 
markets; 

Asking railroads to amend their tariffs so that same basis 
of rates now applicable on stock cattle between points west of 
Mississippi River, except to public markets, be made to apply 
also to public markets; 

Urging all marketing agencies immediately to co-operate 
in extending long-overdue help to live-stock industry through 
reduction of yardage, feed, and commission charges; 

Urging managements of railroads voluntarily to reduce 
exorbitant rates and fares, so as to reflect drastic fall in com- 
modity prices; 

Requesting Senate of Texas Legislature to pass bill, 
approved by House, for levying tax on oleomargarine contain- 
ing foreign products; 

Asking passage by Congress of Kleberg bill, proposing 
tax of 10 cents a pound on margarine made from oils and 
fats produced outside of continental United States; 

Indorsing bill introduced into State Legislature providing 
for payment for excess in lands at one-third of assessed val- 
uation; 

Authorizing president of association to appoint special 
committee on land and taxation, and another committee to 
co-operate with federal authorities in working out plans for 
reorganization of government loan agencies affecting live 
stock and land. 


All officers were re-elected: Dolph Briscoe, Uvalde, pres- 
ident; W. T. Coble, Amarillo, first vice-president; J. C. McGill, 
Alice, second vice-president; W. E. Connell, Fort Worth, treas- 
urer; E. B. Spiller, Fort Worth, secretary and general man- 
ager; Tad Moses, Fort Worth, assistant secretary; and Day- 
ton Moses, Fort Worth, attorney. 


The convention next year will go to San Antonio. 


PUEBLO STOCKMEN ELECT OFFICERS 


FFICERS OF THE PUEBLO COUNTY STOCK 

Growers’ Association were re-elected at the annual con- 
vention held in Pueblo, Colorado, the middle of last month, 
as follows: Russell B. Rose, president; Frank Fosdick, vice- 
president; and Walter Marriot, secretary-treasurer. A com- 
mittee was appointed to lay before the county assessor a 
resolution adopted at the meeting, asking that valuations of 
$8 and $12 be fixed on cattle nine months old and over. 


ANNUAL CONVENTION OF NEW MEXICO 
ASSOCIATION 


EW MEXICO, AT TUCUMCARI, ON MARCH 20 AND 

21, easily maintained her tradition as one of the liveli- 
est and most energetic of live-stock communities. In the 
face of the depression, accentuated by the closing of the 
banks, a large crowd had gathered for the nineteenth annual 
session of the Cattle Growers’ Association, and the spirit 
manifested was one of undaunted optimism and determina- 
tion to see things through. An excellent program had been 
arranged, and all the important issues confronting the stock- 
man in these critical times were handled by competent speak- 
ers with first-hand knowledge of the industry’s needs. 


Albert K. Mitchell, in his presidential address, first cast 
his eye backward over a troubled year, then dwelt on the 
many difficult problems of today, and finally directed his 
glance toward the future, in which he saw a promise of better 
things to come, provided the stockman plans his operations 
with intelligence and foresight. Among the other principal 
speakers were Governor Seligman, who unfolded pictures from 
the history of the state, with particular reference to the cattle 
industry; the state tax commissioner, who discussed taxation 
questions; Floyd W. Lee, of Albuquerque, who told of laws 
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enacted at the recent session of the Legislature; Vice-Presi- 
dent Lee S. Evans, of Marquez, who talked on the cattle 
population of the country, pointing out the need for a reduc- 
tion in numbers; Charles E. Collins, of Kit Carson, Colorado, 
president of the American National Live Stock Association, 
who in one speech outlined the general financial situation, 
and in another explained the work of the American National, 
pleading for its support; L, C. Brite, of Marfa, Texas, ex- 
president of the American National, and T. E. Mitchell, of 
Albert, New Mexico, former head of the state association, 
who likewise urged the importance of whole-hearted backing 
of the National. 

The resolutions passed give an idea of the scope of the 
discussions: 


Opposing inclusion of live stock and live-stock products 
in plans pending in Congress for stabilizing value of agri- 
cultural products; 

Urging continuance of Agricultural Marketing Act; 

Recommending that proposed consolidation of all federal 
agricultural credit agencies be not effected until study of 
national scope shall have been made to determine variation 
in credit requirements, nor until opportunity has been given 
to present needs of range live-stock industry; 

Urging that regulations of regional agricultural credit 
corporations be modified so as to permit making of loans 
based on appraised value of both live stock and ranches, on 
amortization plan for period of not less than ten years; 

Requesting that maximum limit of loans by federal land 
banks on western live-stock ranches be increased from $25,000 
to $100,000, and that loans be made to corporations as well 
as to individuals and partnerships; 

Asking for maintenance of present tariff rates on live 
stock and live-stock products, except hides, duty on which 
should be increased to basis of at least 6 cents a pound on 
green hides; 

Criticizing position of big packers on retention of change- 
of-ownership privilege at Denver, Ogden, and North Salt 
Lake, and on establishment thereof at other public markets; 

Urging immediate passage by Congress of Kleberg bill 
proposing tax of 10 cents a pound on oleomargarine made 
from fats and oils produced outside of continental United 
States, and imposition of sufficiently high tariff on imported 
fats and oils to insure profitable price to home producers; 

Requesting that present law be modified so as to provide 
that only home-grown live-stock products may be purchased 
by government agencies; 

Appreciating efforts of Dr. John R. Mohler to protect 
United States live-stock industry from introduction of foot- 
and-mouth disease, and urging that no slackening be per- 
mitted in embargo provisions against importation of live stock 
and meats from countries where this disease prevails; 

Urging reduction of at least 50 per cent in taxation of 
agricultural and grazing lands; 

Congratulating Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
National Live Stock and Meat Board on growing success of 
government grading and stamping of beef, and favoring ex- 
tension of service to lower grades and additional areas; 

Asking that market agencies not yet collecting assess- 
ment of 25 cents per car for support of program of National 
Live Stock and Meat Board do so without further delay; 

Recommending legislation by Congress for cession of 
public domain to various states, except such portions as may 
be reserved for exchange or addition to forest areas; 

Urging railroads to make voluntary reduction in rates, 
fares, and charges; 

Requesting railroads of New Mexico promptly to publish 
joint-line intrastate rates on same basis as prescribed by 
Interstate Commerce Commission for interstate application; 

Recommending that any federal program for unemploy- 
ment relief shall include additional funds to be used by Bio- 
logical Survey in aid of predatory-animal hunters deprived of 
their position by reduction of state funds for this service; 

Indorsing policy of Forest Service with. regard to appraisal 
of national-forest range, and requesting that existing status 
of grazing permits on national forests of New Mexico be 
maintained. 


All the officers were re-elected: Albert K. Mitchell, of 
Albert, president; E. T. Springer, of Cimarron; Lee Evans, 
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of Marquez; R. C. Sowder, of Fort Sumner, and Joe Lane, 
of Roswell, vice-presidents; and Miss Bertha Benson, of Albu- 
querque, secretary. Next year’s convention will be held at 
Albuquerque. 


BETTER CREDIT TERMS ASKED BY WESTERN 
STOCK-GROWERS 


ARCH 10 AND 11 A MEETING, CALLED BY E. F. 
Forbes, president of the California Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation, was held in San Francisco for the purpose of dis- 
cussing ways and means of having the Federal Intermediate 
Credit Bank Act amended so as to secure lower interest 
rates and more adequate financing for live-stock producers. 
The conference was attended by representatives from Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, Nevada, Oregon, and Idaho, as well as by 
officials of credit corporations and loan companies discount- 
ing with the federal intermediate credit banks at Berkeley 
and Spokane, and by the managers of these banks. 
The following recommendations were made: 


1. That some method be devised for furnishing funds 
to the federal land banks and the federal intermediate credit 
banks, so that the maximum interest rates to producers will 


not exceed 3 per cent on land loans and 5 per cent on live- 
stock loans. 


2. That the federal land banks and the federal inter- 
mediate credit banks be consolidated. 

38. That the Federal Land Bank Act be amended to base 
loans on ranches upon appraisal values of complete operating 
units, giving due consideration to grazing privileges, leases 
of state-owned lands, and prior rights on the public domain. 

4. That the act be amended to remove the present limi- 
tation on the amount of any one loan, and that loans be 
granted to copartnerships and corporations as well as to indi- 
viduals; that the removal of these limitations be likewise 
applied to direct loans made under the new Steagall law. 

5. That all existing land loans be reamortized on a 
forty-year basis. 

6. That the above recommendations be embodied in the 
proposed plan to consolidate all agencies dealing with agri- 
cultural credit, which plan was indorsed. 


A resolution was passed requesting that the 50 per cent 
cut in grazing fees granted last year be continued through 
1933, and until economic conditions improve. 


COMMISSION CHARGES AT DENVER BEING 
INVESTIGATED 


NVESTIGATION OF LIVE-STOCK COMMISSION 

rates at the Denver market by auditors of the Packers 
and Stock Yards Administration is under way at this writ- 
ing. This is one of the examinations conducted by the gov- 
ernment at the various markets, with the object of establish- 
ing a fair and reasonable basis for commission fees. Before 
a new schedule is put into effect, open hearings will be held, 
where anyone interested will be afforded an opportunity to 
testify. 


RATES AT MISSISSIPPI VALLEY STOCK YARDS 


T THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY STOCK YARDS, ST. 
Louis, Missouri, recently opened, the following rates for 
selling live stock will be in effect, beginning March 17: cat- 
tle, 65 cents per head; calves, 30 cents; hogs, 20 cents; sheep, 
20 cents. On straight carloads, single-deck, maximum com- 
missions will be: cattle, $15; calves, $15; hogs, $10; sheep, 
$10; mixed live ‘stock, $18. On straight carloads, double-deck, 


maxima will be: calves, $18; hogs, $15; sheep, $15; mixed 
live stock, $20. 
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LOWER COMMISSION CHARGES AT EAST 
ST. LOUIS 


EDUCTIONS IN COMMISSION CHARGES AT Na- 

tional Stock Yards (East St. Louis), Illinois, were 
ordered by Assistant Secretary of Agriculture Dunlap on 
February 28, to become effective March 30. Rates for sell- 
ing straight carloads of cattle have been lowered from a 
minimum of $15 and a maximum of $18 to $12 and $15, 
respectively. On hogs, in single-deck cars, the new min:mum 
is $9 and the maximum $11, compared with $12 and $13. On 
sheep, the rates on single-deck cars have been reduced from 
a minimum of $9 and a maximum of $13 to $9 and $11, and 
those on double-deck cars from a minimum of $13 and a 
maximum of $20 to $11 and $15, respectively. On account 
of the lower rates being charged by the two co-operatives, 
reductions as to them are less. 

This action was begun on March 1, 1932. A hearing was 
held in June, and the case was argued orally on September 
8. Prior to the hearing, all market agencies filed new 
schedules, the rates of the co-operatives being somewhat lower 
than those of members of the Live Stock Exchange. On the 
basis of receipts in 1931, it is estimated that the new 
charges will effect a saving to shippers of approximately 
$165,000 a year. 


TEMPORARY INJUNCTION IN OMAHA 
YARDAGE CASE 


SPECIAL COURT OF THREE FEDERAL JUDGES ON 

March 28 listened to arguments advanced by representa- 
tives of the Union Stock Yards Company of Omaha against 
the legality of the recent order of Acting Secretary of Agri- 
culture Dunlap finding yardage charges assessed at that city 
unreasonable, and prescribing a new schedule, as told in the 
March PRODUCER. 

At the conclusion of the arguments, an_ interlocutory 
order was issued, restraining the secretary from putting the 
reduced rates into effect until a full hearing can be had. 

Importance is attached to this case by reason of the 
likelihood that rates at other markets will be affected by 
the court’s decision. 


HAY PRICES REDUCED AT OGDEN AND 
SALT LAKE 


FFECTIVE APRIL 1, A FURTHER REDUCTION OF 

$2 per ton on both alfalfa and wild hay has been 
announced by the Union Stock Yards at Ogden, Utah. The 
new price is $1.20 per hundredweight, including cost of feed- 
ing. This is the third reduction in the price of hay made at 
Ogden within a year. 

A similar reduction of $2 on choice alfalfa and bright 
meadow hay has been put into effect at North Salt Lake, 
making the price $24 per ton, fed out. 


THE CALENDAR 


April 21, 1933—Annual Nebraska Live Stock Feeders’ Day, 
Agricultural College, Lincoln, Neb. 
April 22, 1933—Annual Live Stock Feeders’ Day, Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, Stillwater, Okla. 

May 15-16, 1933—Annual Convention of National Cottonseed 
Products Association, New Orleans, La. 

May 25-27, 1933—Annual Convention of Montana Stock Grow- 
ers’ Association, Bozeman, Mont, 

June 6-7, 1933—Annual Convention of Wyoming Stock Grow- 
ers’ Association, Laramie, Wyo. 
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FARM-AID LEGISLATION 


HE ADMINISTRATION AT WASHINGTON IS 
T'issine aggressive steps to redeem its platform 

promises to agriculture. Its emergency relief 
legislation has been introduced, and its farm-credit 
bill no doubt will be in the hands of Congress before 
this is published. The latter measure, in connection 
with an executive order sent to the Capitol for 
approval late in March, calls for reorganization of 
the entire farm-credit structure. While some changes 
may be made in the bill, the present outlook is that 
it will receive almost as united support as the bank- 
ing and economy measures. 

The relief bill is different. The only point on 
which all minds meet is that something must be done 
—some legislation enacted. It is quite apparent, how- 
ever, that the administration bill may run into rough 
sledding in the Senate. The broad powers given the 
Secretary of Agriculture, the huge machinery that 
would be necessary to enforce the act, and the great 
hazard as to what the results may turn out to be, 
have forced a cautious attitude, in spite of pressure 
for quick action. 

Live-stock growers generally are apprehensive 
regarding application of the provisions of the bill 
to meat animals. The proposed control over the 
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first processor (the meat-packer in this case) does - 
not reach the seat of the trouble—the expensive sys- 
tem of retail distribution—as Secretary Mollin testi- 
fied before the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. He urged that cattle be excluded from the 
operation of the bill, and that, instead, direct relief 
be applied through the medium of reduced freight 
charges, lower interest rates on land debt, greater 
protection against imports of hides and foreign oils, 
etc. (We quote more fully from Mr. Mollin’s state- 
ment elsewhere in this issue.) 

The increasing number of cattle in the country 
(some eight million head in the last five years—all 
cows and heifers, divided about evenly between the 
beef and the dairy breeds) shows that soon we shall 
be face to face with the necessity of crowding more 
beef into consumption. There is grave danger that 
the proposed bill would decrease the amount con- 
sumed. 

Whatever success may be met with in trying arti- 
ficially to raise prices of non-perishable commodities, 
less subject to substitution than is meat, THE PRo- 
DUCER does not see how a like plan can be advanta- 
geously applied to meat products, liable to speedy 
decay. Control of production is difficult; orderly mar- 
keting is still a dream, after thirty years of endeavor ; 
replacement of meat with poultry, eggs, fish, etc., 
can hardly be prevented. 

At best, the proposed legislation is highly experi- 
mental, as President Roosevelt frankly pointed out. 
It would seem the part of wisdom to limit its appli- 
cation until a fair test can be made. If, after such 
a trial, the principle turns out to be sound, it will be 
much easier to add additional commodities than it 
would be to unscramble the omelet after all the eggs 
have been put into the pan at once. 


MAKING A MARKET 


VW i vcccngs DEFINES “MARKET” AS “A 
meeting together of people at a stated time 
and place for the purpose of traffic.” 

Twenty-five years ago ninety-nine persons out of 

every hundred would have said that the establish- 

ment of great central stock-yards, with packing- 
plants adjacent thereto, was the permanent solution 
of the live-stock marketing problem in this country. 

Today, with a pronounced trend of movement away 

from the markets, with more feeder cattle and sheep 

going straight to the feed-lots than ever before, and 
with more fat stock of all kinds being shipped direct 
to the packers, one begins to wonder what the future 
holds in store. 

In 1923, 10.14 per cent of the reported cattle 
slaughter did not move through the stock-yards. In 

1932 this direct movement had increased to 15.36 
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per cent. For calves, the same comparison reveals 
an increase from 13.76 to 24.63 per cent; for hogs, 
from 23.93 to 43.05 per cent; and for sheep, from 
14.03 to 19.8 per cent. It must be remembered also 
that this startling change has occurred in the face 
of a continuous propaganda on the part of marketing 
agencies to the effect that direct marketing was a 
tool of the big packers to beat down prices. 


What is the answer? Whatever the major cause, 
such important changes do not occur without basic 
reasons for them. It should be remembered that 
these same packers were the prime movers in the 
original establishment of the central markets. It is 
their contention now that direct marketing was first 
thrust upon them by the interior packers making 
serious inroads into the supply available from the 
heart of the Corn Belt. The development of truck 
transportation; the high level of freight rates in 
relation to live-stock values, necessitating elimina- 
tion of cost wherever possible; producers’ complaint 
that other marketing costs—commission, yardage, 
and feed charges—were slow to respond to the down- 
ward trend, all have contributed to the change. At 
any rate, packers have increased their country buy- 
ing, and producers have been willing to do business 
that way. Order-buyers have gone to the country 
to meet packers’ competition. The figures quoted 
above tell the story to date. 


Recent adjustments in railroad tariffs are all 
designed to encourage this direct movement. Packers 
are given liberal sorting, grading, and reconsigning 
privileges at hundreds of concentration points, al- 
though an increasing percentage of live stock is 
now reaching those points by truck. The central 
markets do not enjoy these same concentration privi- 
leges. The 85 per cent stocker and feeder rate on 
all live stock does not apply into the markets, but 
does apply around them. Last, but not least, the fight 
of the big packers to deprive the live-stock industry 
of the sale-in-transit privilege at the central mar- 
kets, in order to improve their competitive position 
in relation to eastern packers, if successful will 
greatly accelerate the trend toward direct marketing. 


THE PRODUCER believes that shippers should have 
the greatest freedom of opportunity, both in selecting 
the method of marketing to be used and in the mar- 
ket to be patronized, if they decide to go to a central 
market. Healthy competition and corresponding dis- 
tribution of the available supply are desirable, in or- 
der to prevent gluts at central points. There are many 
sound arguments in favor of the direct movement 
of feeder*animals in particular. Central markets, 
however, in order to meet this competition on a fair 
basis, should not be hampered by unfair tariff regula- 
tions or discriminations. Place them on an even 
basis with concentration points, give them equality 
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of opportunity in every way, and the matter will 
work itself out along economic lines. 

The advent of the truck as a permanent part of 
our transportation system, plus the decentralization 
of the packing industry which has been going on for 
fifteen years, indicates that the central markets may 
possibly never entirely regain all the lost ground. 
The extent to which they re-establish themselves as 
being designed primarily for service to the industry, 
with less emphasis on maintaining fixed charges than 
has been the case to some extent during the past two 
or three dark years, will determine the measure of 
their success. 


With millions of animals slaughtered each year, 
we shall always have a market. If costs-of operation, 
including packers’ costs at large central points, can- 
not be kept reasonably low, they must expect in- 
creased competition. The world moves on, and any- 
thing that does not keep pace with it cannot long 
maintain its original place in the sun. 


FOREST GRAZING FEES 


NNOUNCEMENT HAS BEEN MADE BY THE 
At Secretary of Agriculture, Henry A. Wal- 
lace, that the normal rates of grazing fees on 
national forests will be in effect during the first half 
of the current year; which means that the full in- 
crease proclaimed by Secretary Jardine in 1927, and 
applied in instalments of 25 per cent for each of the 
four following years, will be payable for the first six 
months of 1933. These rates, professedly based on 
the charges for forage on “comparable private lands,” 
average 1414 cents per head per month for cattle 
and horses, and 414 cents for sheep. 


With respect to the second payment in 1933, the 
secretary says that a study will immediately be 
undertaken “to determine the practicability of relat- 
ing grazing fees to the market value of live stock, 
and whether for the second half of the year 1933 and 
for the year 1934 this method of establishing grazing 
fees should be used.” A decision is promised in 
ample time to make such adjustments as may be 
found desirable in the second instalment of this 
year’s fees. 


This study is in line with the pledge given stock- 
men by the chief of the Forest Service and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture at the convention of the Amer- 
ican National Live Stock Association in Salt Lake 
City in 1927, but sidetracked during the reign of 
Secretary Hyde, as was everything else which might 
have benefited producers. It is gratifying that the 
new administration is approaching the matter with 
an open mind, as stockmen have nothing to fear from 
a careful study of all the facts relating to the forests. 
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While disappointed that the present move makes 
it necessary to dig up cash for the fees at a time 
when the bank holiday, coupled with everything else, 
has made cash very hard to get, stockmen recognize 
that it gives the secretary time to make a fair adjust- 
ment of the matter—one that will also apply for 
1934, and no doubt at least have a substantial bear- 
ing on the ten years following. 

There can be no question as to the justice of a 
reduction in the fees. Fixed, as the fees were, during 
the only brief interval in the past fifteen years when 
cattlemen could see a ray of sunshine in the clouds, it 
cannot seriously be argued that they should be made 
to apply to a situation such as we have today. 

The present moment, when Congress is debating 
means of raising the prices of farm products artifi- 
cially, seems a poor time for one department of the 
government to line itself up with the few agencies— 
such as the railroads, the steel corporation, public- 
utility companies, etc.—which are claiming immu- 
nity from necessity of lowering rates. Decreasing the 
cost of production, and increasing the demand, are 
the only two sound methods of digging out of our 
present difficulties, and they should not be side- 
tracked in favor of operations that at best can only 
be palliatives. 

Stockmen will co-operate in furnishing any infor- 
mation needed in working out the new basis. They 
ask only an opportunity to be heard before the deci- 
sion is made, and leniency in payments now due, 
especially in communities still operating under bank- 
ing restrictions. 


DAIRY-FARMERS BACK STOCKMEN 


BILL IS BEFORE THE LEGISLATURE OF 

Minnesota, sponsored by the State Department 

of Agriculture, providing for a tax of 10 cents 
a pound on oleomargarine containing more than 50 
per cent of non-animal fats, or containing any fats 
not produced in the United States. Commenting on 
this measure, the Land O’Lakes News, organ of the 
creameries, says: 


The ideas of the department in preparation of this bill 
seem to be liberal and fair, as it recognizes that in taxing 
oleomargarine it should not discriminate against animal fats 
which are a product of our own farms, or against domesti- 
cally produced vegetable fats. . . . The bill aims to prohibit 
the sale of oleomargarine manufactured from oils’ not pro- 
duced in the United States, and is in line with the demands 
the Northwest farmers have made of Congress in asking a 
duty on the importation of oils and fats from foreign coun- 
tries, as well as the Philippine Islands, without which the 
farmers in the United States are going to be continually 
taced with the most serious competition from the importation 
of these cheap oils. 


It is encouraging to know that this powerful or- 
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ganization is capable of adopting the broader point 
of view of the farming industry as a whole. In alli- 
ance with the stockmen of the West and the cotton- 
growers of the South, they should be an important 
factor in impressing upon our national and state law- 
making bodies the necessity of passing no legislation 
that will discriminate against one branch of Ameri- 
can agriculture in favor of another, give preference 
to the foreigner over our own producers, and deny to 
a large element of our people access to a nutritious 
and wholesome article of food within their power 
to buy. 


MOTOR-TRUCK COMPETITION 


IDE CIRCULATION IS BEING GIVEN TO THE 
W\ resolution on motor vehicles adopted at the convention 
of the American National Live Stock Association in Ogden last 
January. From various parts of the country have come requests 
for copies, testifying to the interest which this subject is 
arousing. At the conference of the National Highway Users 
in Washington, D. C., early in February, the resolution was 
discussed and indorsed. 

The resolution, it will be recalled, while favoring reason- 
able regulation of motor trucks, condemned the unwarranted 
attacks made upon this form of transportation, and urged 
Congress and state legislatures not to enact laws having for 
their purpose elimination of competition with the railroads. 


WOOL PRODUCTION 


OOL PRODUCTION IN 1932, IN THE UNITED 

States as a whole, was 344,354,000 pounds, or 7.5 per 
cent less than in 1931, when 372,228,000 pounds were pro- 
duced. The western crop amounted to 252,415,000 pounds, 
against 278,712,000 pounds in 1931, equivalent to a drop of 
9.4 per cent. All of the thirteen western states except Texas 
and South Dakota showed declines. Detailed figures follow: 


State 1932 1931 
Arizona ........... 5,220,000 5,520,000 
California ............ ......... 24,219,000 26,095,000 
INI ateseecticcdns xeincesndads 12,000,000 13,541,000 
DE i iipacaicctccscacdstonccines .. 16,500,000 19,519,000 
II eiiicnicicaauhccutaconamensb 32,300,000 38,313,000 
I ethnicities 6,705,000 8,880,000 
BT BI ina cocikcsciscnocece 16,600,000 16,632,000 
Oregon ...........-..- 5 ae eaemaniien 18,630,000 22,000,000 
South Dakota ~..............:... 8,960,000 8,820,000 
PCRS i nisenecicnnncinsncn-cnsctcenccees DEG «Ga eeeen 
Utah, ........................-..-..-.....-- 18,160,000 23,940,000 
Washinatiet .....-.....-...-.... 5,506,000 6,192,000 
WRU asi ciancndinecs ..... 30,510,000 36,000,000 

Total West .................. 252,415,000 278,712,000 


Total United States ...344,354,000 372,228,000 


Average weight per fleece of sheep shorn for the United 
States was 7.75 pounds in 1932 and 8.04 pounds in 1931; for 
the West, 8.06 and 8.39 pounds, respectively. In 1932 a total 
of 44,431,000 sheep were shorn in the whole country, com- 
pared with 46,284,000 in 1931; in the West, 31,329,000 in 
1932 and 33,203,000 in 1931. 


“T cannot do without THE PRODUCER.”—HOUSTON LIND- 
LEY, Durant, Okla. 








LIVE-STOCK INTERESTS CONGRATULATED ON 
ATTITUDE DURING BANKING CRISIS 


CHICAGO, ILL., March 13, 1933. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


I wish to express the appreciation of the Cudahy Patk- 
ing Company for the confidence manifested in the packing 
industry by farmers, live-stock producers, feeders, live-stock 
exchanges, and commission firms during the difficult period 
brought about by the temporary suspension of the country’s 
banking activities. 

Probably never before was there greater need for faith 
in America’s fundamental soundness and courage to face 
the hardships of adjustment in our economic life. Throughout 
this emergency all members of the agricultural and live-stock 
industries proved magnificently that they have this faith and 
courage, and because of their attitude in this respect the 
flow of live stock from farm and feed-lot was maintained, 
and the packer enabled to carry on the production and dis- 


Increase in 
Volume 


WENTY-FOUR STOCKHOLDER 

member agencies of the National 
Live Stock Marketing Association have 
shown an increase of 15 per cent in vol- 
ume of business handled in 1932, as com- 
pared with the first year of operation in 
1930. Live stock handled in 1932 totaled 
114,270 decks that sold at $79,287,444.25. 


National Live Stock 
Marketing 
Association 


228 North LaSalle Street Chicago, Illinois 
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tribution of meats—the nation’s basic food—notwithstanding 
the financial crisis. 

I congratulate the farmers, the live-stock producers, the 
feeders, and associated interests on their splendid contribution 
to the country’s welfare in this unprecedented situation. 


E. A. CUDAHY, JR., 
President, Cudahy Packing Company. 


THE COWMEN IN CONVENTION 


(Paraphrased and Recited by E. N. W. at Convention of New Mesxico 
Cattle Growers’ Association, Tucwmcari) 


The cowmen in convention 
Are coming into town, 

Without their “chaps,” in rattle-traps, 
To keep expenses down; 

For once a year, in sessions queer, 
Their troubles they must drown. 


The cowmen in convention 
Wear skins of wind-whipped brown, 

And high-heeled boots. Their broad-brimmed hats 
Provide the stockman’s crown. 

But social stunts in Her’ford fronts 
May make them act the clown. 


The cowmen in convention 
Will criticize the price 

Their cattle bring at marketing. 
Low prices are not nice, 

But politics will raise them quick— 
It shoots with loaded dice. 


The cowmen in convention 
Are likely to berate 

The railroad trust—it’s heifer dust; 
For they’ll still pay the freight. 

Don’t ever think that shipping-shrink 
Can leave home loading-weight. 


The cowmen in convention 
Learn to co-operate 

With R. F. C., R. A. C. C., 
Fed. Intermediate. 

The loans they get they may owe yet 
At Satan’s cutting-gate. 


The cowmen in convention 
Are lighting up the town. 

Tne words they choose, the thoughts they use, 
Would make a parson frown. 

But, with near-beer, one need not fear— 

Heel-flies can’t get ’em down. 
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AT WASHINGTON 


W ITH DIZZYING SPEED, UNDER THE WHIP WIELDED 
by the new man in the White House, the extra session 
of Congress is ramming through one momentous measure 
after another, in a determined effort to help turn the tide 
of business through legislative enactment. The country, used 
to more deliberate methods on the part of its lawmaking 
bodies, is gasping at the pace, but, on the whole, has liked 
the sensation. Renewed confidence is being instilled, which 
alone should go a long way in restoring conditions. Here 
and there doubts as to the wisdom of certain details of one 
or another of the laws passed or proposed have arisen. In 
the case of the farm-relief bill, misgivings as to some of its 
chief provisions have been widely expressed by those whom 
it is intended to benefit. All in all, however, a spirit of re- 
markable accord has characterized the reception of the initial 
steps in the “new deal,” and tended to hearten those respon- 
sible for it. 
%* * 

An emergency of extraordinary dimensions faced the 
administration immediately upon its inauguration. Heavy 
withdrawals of gold for hoarding and export had so depleted 
the cash supplies of the banks as to endanger the whole finan- 
cial structure. A general banking holiday was consequently 
declared, to give the banks a chance to catch their breath and 
consolidate their resources. Gold payments were suspended, 
and an embargo was placed on exports of gold. Meanwhile 
an urgent message was sent to Congress by the President, 
asking for special powers to deal with the situation. The 
legislative machinery was set in motion at once, and in a 
few hours, on March 9, a law was rushed through both 
houses, carrying out the President’s ideas. The printing- 
presses at Washington were started turning out new currency 
for the Federal Reserve System, to the amount of approx- 
imately $2,000,000,000, which was issued to member banks 
as fast as it dried, against their holdings of government bonds 
and other liquid assets. As a result of these measures, in 
about a week’s time the atmosphere began to clear, those 
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banks that could qualify were allowed to reopen, and business 
gradually resumed its normal course, with everybody feeling 
better. 

On March 25 an additional measure, sponsored by Sen- 
ator Robinson, of Arkansas, and Representative Steagall, of 
Alabama, was signed by the President, making the resources 
of the Federal Reserve System available to non-member state 
banks for loans during the period of the emergency, on the 
same conditions as apply to member banks. 


*% a * 


Continuing his drive to place the affairs of the nation on 
a sounder basis, the President on March 10 sent another 
message to Congress, calling attention to the alarming state 
of the federal budget. By 1934, he said, we shall have accumu- 
lated a deficit of $5,000,000,000, unless “direct and resolute” 
steps be immediately taken. One such step, for which he 
asked authority, was a substantial cut in salaries of govern- 
ment employees and in the benefits received by war veterans, 
which, combined, was calculated to effect an annual saving 
of about $500,000,000. 


Bitter protests against this proposal were voiced by a 
few members. Riding down all opposition, however, compact 
majorities in both houses sent the bill through in record 
time. On March 20 it was signed by the President. It gives 
to the chief executive power to readjust payments to veterans 
of all wars except the Civil War, limiting them largely to dis- 
abilities actually incurred in the service, and to lower the 
pay of all government employees, including members of Con- 
gress, in the ratio that the cost of living has dropped since 
1928, but not to exceed 15 per cent. Pensions of Civil War 
veterans will be cut a flat 10 per cent for one year. Salary 
reductions will be effective immediately. Veterans’ pay cuts 
will become operative after three months, and the President 
will have two years in which to fix rules covering the reduc- 


tions. 
ok co * 


As a further economy and general prosperity measure, 
and to carry out the pledges of the Democratic platform, the 
President next dispatched a brief message to the lawmakers, 
requesting legalization of beer with a non-intoxicating alcohol 
content. The House fixed this limit at 3.2 per cent; the Sen- 
ate, at 3.05 per cent. In conference, the House’s judgment 
prevailed. Besides, as a concession to California, wine of the 
same degree of strength was included in the bill, which was 
promptly passed and signed (March 22), to go into effect 
fifteen days later. This is supposed to add a sum in excess of 
$125,000,000 to the federal treasury. 

cs % K 

On March 21, Mr. Roosevelt laid before Congress the 
first part of his unemployment-relief program, consisting of 
a plan for putting about 250,000 needy men to work on re- 
forestation and reclamation projects, building of roads and 
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trails, checking of erosion, and similar undertakings. The 
army will be recruited from able-bodied applicants, and fed, 
clothed, and housed by the government. The bill was put 
through on March 30, over the opposition of a few members 
who shared the objection of William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, to what he called the “regi- 
mentation” of the workers and to the proposed wage scale 
of $1 a day. This latter feature was eliminated from the 
bill as passed, the President being given power to fix the 
remuneration, with $1 as the minimum. 
%* * * 


The second major link in the relief scheme is the pro- 
posed fund of $500,000,000 for direct grants to the states, 
to enable them to care for their destitute. In the last Con- 
gress, Senator Wagner, of New York, had a bill providing 
for the appropriation of this amount as loans to the states. 
Senators Costigan, of Colorado, and La Follette, of Wisconsin, 
brought in a measure for outright donation of the money. 
This latter bill was passed by the Senate, but was held up in 
the House. In the present measure the three senators unite 
in recommending that the half-billion be distributed among 
the states as a gift, under the direction of a federal relief 
administrator. At this writing it is being debated in the 


Senate. 
* * * 


The third phase in the three-part program is a huge 
public-works project, the necessary legislation for which is 
now being considered and will be introduced at an early date. 

With the object in view of spreading employment over 
as wide an area as possible, Senator Black, of Alabama, has 
submitted a bill, providing for a six-hour day and a five- 
day work week in industry. 


tion. 


401 Live Stock Exchange Building 


THE INTERMOUNTAIN LIVE STOCK 
MARKETING ASSOCIATION 


aa Co-operative Marketing Organization offers op- 
portunity to those in the Live Stock Industry to im- 
prove their market and credit situation. 


Bonded and operated under the Packers and Stock 
Yards Act for protection of members and shippers. 


Credit available to both Feeders and Growers, 
through the Intermountain Live Stock Credit Corpora- 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ON EITHER MARKETING 
OR CREDITS, WRITE : 


The Intermountain Live Stock Marketing Association 
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Consolidation of all federal agricultural credit agencies 
into one unit, as forecast in the March PRODUCER, was effected 
by executive order on March 27, under the broad powers 
given the President at the opening of the present session of 
Congress. The new organization will be known as the “Farm 
Credit Administration,” and will be headed by Henry Morgen- 
thau, Jr., now chairman of the Federal Farm Board, who will 
have the title of “governor.” Functions merged are those 
of the Farm Board, the federal land banks, the federal inter- 
mediate credit banks, the activities of the Secretary df Agri- 
culture with regard to agricultural loans, and those of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation pertaining to the man- 
agement of regional agricultural credit corporations. Further 
stabilization operations of the Farm Board are abolished, but 
“the long-standing policy of the federal government to main- 
tain and strengthen a sound and permanent system of co- 
operative agricultural credit” will be continued. This move, 
in the words of the President, is in the interest of “a better 
co-ordination,” and will “result in substantial economies.” 

% * * 


In his sixth message to Congress in three weeks, the 
President on March 29 asked for drastic federal regulation 
of security issues as a means of protecting investors. Bills 
requiring strict publicity in all future transactions, and ban- 
ning interstate sales of fraudulent stocks and bonds, have 
been introduced. Speedy action is promised. 


* * * 


A scheme for coming to the rescue of the railroads 
through a plan providing for the pooling of interests, aban- 
donment of useless mileage, and reduction of fixed charges 
is being considered by the administration. The appointment 
of a federal co-ordinator, with power to supervise reorgan- 
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ization, is included in the program. Prompt submission of 
the necessary measures is expected. 


* * * 


The St. Lawrence waterway treaty with Canada has been 
approved by the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. 
The treaty provides for the joint construction of a huge 
navigation and power project on the St. Lawrence River, at a 
total cost of $540,000,000, the share of the United States to 
be $272,000,000. 


* * * 


Senator Norris, of Nebraska, has again presented his 
measure for government operation of the Muscle Shoals plant, 
providing for manufacture and sale of power and fertilizer, 
as well as for an immediate survey of the whole Tennessee 
River valley. The President’s idea is to turn the plant into 
a gigantic experiment station, whose functions, if successful, 
would be vastly enlarged, eventually providing employment 
for 200,000 men. 

* * OB 

Negotiations between the governments of the United 
States and Canada for a trade treaty are reported to be 
under way, with Premier Bennett, of the Dominion, insisting, 
that it must be radically different from the agreement pro- 
posed in 1911, and extend over a relatively long period. It 
is regarded as probable that a treaty will be concluded before 
the end of the year. This is part of the President’s program 
for tariff reform through reciprocal trade agreements. 

cd * ok 


The resolution for adherence by the United States to 
the World Court, with the reservations adopted by the Sen- 
ate some years ago, and accepted by members of the court, has 
been restored on the Senate calendar, with prospect for early 
action, in conformity with the Democratic platform. 

* * * 


The bill for the transfer to the states of the remaining 
public domain, introduced by Senator Kendrick, of Wyoming, 
shortly before the expiration of the Seventy-second Con- 
gress, but on which no action was taken, includes cession of 
mineral lands, as well as lands withdrawn by the government 
by reason of their mineral content. Each state would be given 
five years in which to accept the grant. Those accepting 
would be required to exact royalties on mineral production, 
and fees for grazing. Of the royalties, grazing fees, etc., 
52% per cent would go to the federal government, to be ex- 
pended in reclamation projects in the states from which 
derived. 

* * * 


Senator Carey, of Wyoming, has introduced a resolution 
asking for lower grazing fees, coupled with adequate credit 
for western stockmen through the regional agricultural credit 
corporations, 

* + & 

Dr. Rexford G. Tugwell, professor of economics at Colum- 
bia University, New York, has been appointed Assistant Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 

* * * 

(The administration’s farm-relief bill is dealt with in a 

separate article.) 


FEDERAL FARM BOARD 


N THE REORGANIZATION OF THE FEDERAL FARM 
Board, as outlined by its new chairman, Henry Morgen- 
thau, Jr., all the bodies having to do with agricultural 
credits will be merged in the board, which is to be given a 
new name—perhaps the “Farm Credit Administration.” Func- 
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tions to be consolidated include those of the federal land 
banks, the intermediate credit banks, the agricultural loans 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, the co-operative 
loans of the Farm Board, the seed loans, and such new legis- 
lation with respect to farm mortgages as may be passed 
by Congress. Each of these agencies will remain a sepa- 
rate unit, headed by a commissioner responsible to the chair- 
man of the Farm Board, who in turn will be directly an- 
swerable to the President. , The commissioners will be ap- 
pointed by the President, on the recommendation of the 
chairman. 

Through this regrouping it is aimed to avoid duplica- 
tion of effort, simplify and expedite proceedings, and effect 
enonomies estimated at about $2,000,000. So far as possible, 
the different divisions in each locality will be housed under one 
roof. Co-operative marketing will continue to be encour- 
aged as heretofore, but all stabilization operations will be 
abandoned. No additional capital is to be furnished by the 
federal treasury, except as may be required by new laws. 
Interest rates are to be lowered, so far as practicable. 


(On March 27 the consolidation of the above agencies was 
made effective by executive order of the President, by virtue 
of the powers vested in him by Congress in the “Act to Main- 
tain the Credit of the United States,” passed on March 20.) 


* * * 


Dr. W. I. Myers, on leave of absence from Cornell Uni- 
versity, has been appointed as assistant to Chairman Mor- 
genthau. Dr. Myers is an authority on co-operative market- 
ing and farm finance. 


Herman Oliphant, professor of law at Johns Hopkims 
University, Baltimore, has been appointed general counsel 
of the Farm Board. Professor Oliphant is recognized as an 
authority on the legal phases of the problems with which 
the board will have to deal. 


The resignations of Frank Evans and Sam H. Thompson 
as members of the Farm Board have been accepted by the 
President, effective April 1. 

ok * * 


An agreement has been reached by which the remainder 
of the stabilization relief wheat will be taken over by the 
Red Cross by August 1, and the remainder of the relief cot- 
ton by October 31, 1933. Eighty-five million bushels of the 
wheat and 844,000 bales of the cotton held by the Stabiliza- 
tion Corporations were donated by the late Congress for pur- 
poses of relief through the Red Cross. Of the wheat, 70,016,510 
bushels, and of the cotton, 295,580 bales, have already been 
delivered. 

Losses on the Farm Board’s stabilization operations are 
estimated at about $350,000,000, of which cotton is responsible 
for $159,254,349, as revealed by Chairman Morgenthau. Of 
the original $500,000,000 placed at the disposal of the board 
there remains a balance of $38,000,000 in cash and “good 
loans,” which are expected to bring the total assets up to 
between $140,000,000 and $150,000,000. 


Dr. C. W. Warburton, in charge of crop-production loans, 
has announced that $90,000,000 is now available for this pur- 
pose for the current year out of the funds of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation (the agricultural-credit operations 
of which are now directed by the newly created organization 
also comprising the Farm Board). The maximum amount 
that any one farmer can borrow is $300. In return, he will 
be required to reduce his acreage of cash crops 30 per cent 
under last year. Loans are payable on or before October 31, 
1933, and the interest rate is 5% per cent. Western regional 
offices are at St, Louis, Dallas, Minneapolis, and Salt Lake 
City. 
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SECRETARY MOLLIN TESTIFIES IN FREIGHT- 
RATE CASE 


ESTIFYING LAST MONTH AT THE ORAL ARGU- 

ment before the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
Washington, D. C., in the case (Ex Parte 110) involving a 
general reduction in freight rates on basic commodities, F. E. 
Mollin, secretary of the American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation, quoted the resolution adopted at the convention in 
Ogden, Utah, last January, calling upon the railroads volun- 
tarily to lower “their exorbitant rates, fares, and charges, so 
as to reflect, in some degree at least, the drastic fall in com- 
modity prices.” As proof of the seriousness of this fall, he 
called attention to figures published by the Department of 
Agriculture, showing that the average farm value per head 
of beef cattle for the whole of the United States on January 
1, 1915, had been $33.38; in 1928, $36.31; in 1932, $18.33, and 
in 1933, $14.13; or a drop of 57.6 per cent from 1915 to 1933, 
and of 61 per cent from 1928 to 1933. Similar disastrous 
declines had occurred in sheep and hogs, wool and hides, and 
every other agricultural product. 

As to the contention of the railroads that the greater 
part of their distress is due to diversion of business to the 
trucks, Mr. Mollin quoted from the address delivered at 
Ogden by Charles E. Blaine, traffic counsel for the American 
National, to the effect that, if the gress ton-miles handled by 
the trucks during the past year were added to the ton-miles 
handled by the railroads, it would produce an increase in rail 
traffic of only 6.3 per cent; yet the traffic would be 44.3 per 
cent below the 1929 volume. 

Mr. Mollin cited instances of live-stock shipments where 
returns had failed to pay transportation and marketing 
charges, and concluded by stating that,in his opinion, nothing 
that Congress could do to restore normal conditions and start 
the wheels of industry turning would equal a general 25 per 
cent reduction in freight rates. Furthermore, he thought this 
was the only thing that could save the railroads themselves. 
It would stop the loss of traffic to the trucks, would regain 
part of that already diverted, and, what was even more 
important, would create a tremendous amount of new busi- 
ness by helping restore commodity values. 

Other representatives of agriculture, as well as of the coal 
and lumber interests, argued along similar lines. Edward A. 
O’Neal, president of the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
said that freight rates had remained unreasonably high, while 
farm products had suffered terrific declines. John A. Simp- 
son, president of the National Farmers’ Union, asserted that, 
with the present ratio between costs of production and trans- 
portation charges, it was not possible for the farmer to exist. 

On April 1 hearings in this case were ordered by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for April 24. 
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“T like your paper very much, and.-think every cattleman 
should read it.”—-HENRY W. CoE, San Jose, Cal. 


TRANSPORTATION NOTES 


REATION OF A GIGANTIC TRANSPORTATION 

bureau, to be under the direction of the Secretary of 
Commerce, is among the projects of the new administration. 
The plan, so far as formulated, contemplates five divisions, as 
follows: (1) railroads, buses, trucks, and pipe-lines; (2) 
telephones, telegraphs, and cables; (3) the Shipping Board, 
barge lines, and intercoastal shipping; (4) radio; (5) avia- 
tion. Each of these divisions will be headed by one man, 
responsible to the chief of the bureau, similarly to the organ- 
ization of the new Farm Credit Administration in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. There is also a possibility that the 
Bureau of Public Roads‘may be removed from that department 
and incorporated in the new bureau. 

Another link in the transportation reorganization pro- 
gram is a bill, already approved by the House committee, pro- 
viding for the retroactive repeal of the so-called recapture 
clause (the famous section 15-a) of the Interstate Commerce 
Act. Under this clause, more than $100,000,000 is now due 
the government in excess profits (profits exceeding 5% per 
cent on the value of the property of the railroads). The 
repeal of this provision, which has given rise to much litiga- 
tion, has been repeatedly asked by the American National 
Live Stock Association and other western live-stock organiza- 
tions, and was advocated in the last report of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. A new rate-making base is pre- 
scribed in the bill, vesting the commission with largely in- 
creased powers. Included in the plan is also a measure for 
federal regulation of railroad holding companies. 

* * * 


Application has been filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission by the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, asking for 
permission to reduce its passenger fares and to eliminate the 
Pullman surcharges for an experimental period of six months. 
The petition sets forth that the railroad has concluded that 
the only way in which it can hope to regain some of the 
passenger traffic lost to other agencies is through a substan- 
tial lowering of fares. While in 1923 the road received a 
revenue of $26,001,000 for carrying 13,280,000 passengers, in 
1932 it carried only 2,191,000 passengers, from whom it 
derived a revenue of $5,176,000. 

* * * 


Sale-in-transit hearings, conducted by Examiner William 
A. Disque, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, during 
the past three months, first at Excelsior Springs, Missouri, 
then at Denver, and lately at Chicago, were concluded at the 
last-named place on March 9. 


“My husband picked up your paper in his travels, and 
brought it home, I have been reading it, and find that I must 
be one of your subscribers. THE PRODUCER is one of the 
most worth-while papers published for the people of the live- 
stock world.”—Mrs. D. F. ABEL, Winnemucca, Nev. 
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“God save us from these raiding priests 
Who seize our crops and steal our beasts; 
Who pray, ‘Give us our daily bread,’ 

And take it from our mouths instead.” 


Needless to say that no sale was made. All over Eng- 
land similar intimidating methods are employed to prevent 
the auctions, made frequent by reason of dwindling farm in- 
comes, and a series of disturbances has resulted. 





NOTES FROM FOREIGN LANDS 


Argentine Meat Exports 
Wall-Paper from Wool 


Exports of meats by the principal meat-packing companies 
of Argentina (exclusive of Patagonia) in 1932, as compared 
with 1931, were as below (in pounds): 


A method of making wall-paper from wool is reported 
to have been invented by the British Wool Research Associa- 








tion at Leeds. 
1932 1931 
ON Argentine Farmers Burn Sheep BE a eutlceeibigdss 880,768,564 957,967,043 
, ad ; . | ee 121,025,926 158,949,455 
of Having found it impossible to sell them at any price, Pork .................. 22,720,608 21,214,866 
ion. breeders in the San Julian area, Argentina, have slaughtered Other meats............ 72,478,430 76,839,128 
as 60,000 sheep and burned their carcasses. — ~ 
(2) : ; TY inti 1,096,993,528 1,214,970,492 
rd, Trans-Andean Railroad Again Open In 1932 Argentina exported the following quantities of 
ria- After having remained closed for more than a year, the canned meats (in pounds): 
an, railroad crossing the Andes Mountains between Argentina ; ‘ 
an- and Chile has been reopened. A large traffic in grain and To Great Britain Bt 013'318 
irt- live stock is expected. To France ................ ae ae ee 3,352,976 
the : ’ "NOh INGUOIIIIGIN oi a ct ee ea 3,133,178 
an Uruguayan Government to Aid Stock-Raisers To Union of South Africa... 2,219,812 
A project to make loans to farmers and stock-raisers To all others ...........-..-eeceeesecseeeeeee: 12,050,343 
on who are destitute on account of the ravages of locusts and Web: ONE soon ah ae 118,311,182 
£6 drought has been approved by the Parliament of Uruguay. I ose 5. catteacenin a _. 155,071,344 
ve The loans will be for one year, and are renewable up to five ai 
ian years, provided an annual amortization of at least 20 per ea 
i cent is paid. “THE , PRODUCER gives information that is hard to obtain 
a Sheep-Raising in Manchukuo elsewhere.”—E. D. PAYNE, Alturas, Cal. 
‘he By mating Merinos from the United States and Australia 
ra- with native Mongolian stock, a good cross-breed of sheep is 
1al said to have been obtained, producing from 200 to 240 per 
La cent more wool than the native type. This improved strain 
ite is now being extensively raised on the western plains of 
re- what used to be Manchuria. 
a England Learning about Modern Meat-Merchandising 
The new merchandising methods sponsored by the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board of Chicago are attracting 
“— attention in England. Recently Modern Meat Marketing, 
oe published in London, had an article on the board’s nation- 
- wide educational program, with illustrations of some of the 
my meat cuts being demonstrated. In addition, the journal 
printed a news release showing the scope of the meat-pro- oe 
. motion work in the United States. New and Better Method of Branding 
o Egyptian Government to Assume Farm Mortgages HEMICAL compound makes clear, lasting brand 
a ; ; : without heat. No pain, no festering sore, yet 
ti Approximately two-thirds of the nation’s farm mort- scabs over and peels off, leaving a permanent, 
it gages will be taken over by the government of Egypt, in legible brand. Costs about 1 cent -a head. 
order to prevent foreclosures, it is announced. Banks are “Buck” Hundley of Fort Worth says: “I have 
reported to be willing to co-operate by extending the periods used Franklin Brand-em-ol for branding some 5,000 
of the mortgages from ten to thirty years. The government head of cattle during the past year. I am so well 
m will pay two-thirds of the arrears with treasury bonds. pleased with results that I will never put a hot iron 
1s Debtors will repay the banks, which in turn will refund ad- on an animal again. 
a — —_ by the government with two-thirds: of each Send to nearest office for free descriptive leaflet 
ne Half-Pints, 75 cents; Pints, $1.25; Quarts, $2.25; 
British Farmers Rebel against Tithes Postpaid 
Farmers of Great Britain are up in arms against forced O. M. FRANKLIN BLACKLEG SERUM CO. 
: auctions for the collection of tithe payments to the local Denver Kansas City Amarillo Fort Worth El Paso 
clergy. At such a sale in Wales recently, attended by a thou- Marfa Alliance Wichita Los Angeles 
z sand farmers in rebellious mood, the following notice was Rapid City Santa Maria Calgary 


posted at the entrance to the farm: 
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Cutter Distributors 
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Drawn by E. W. Thistlethwaite 
For the Cutter Laboratory 


Reproductions of these 
drawings suitable for 
framing sent on request. 


... are More Than Merchants! 


Look up the druggist in your region who stocks the Cutter 
line. The very fact that he does feature Cutter biologicals is 
a double guarantee of dependability. 


It shows that he is the type of professional man who knows 
the value of precision . . . the precision and never ceasing 
care that must go into the production of vaccines and serums 
before they can be allowed to be used on precious human 
lives. He knows that this same precision should go into the 
production of veterinary biologicals as well; and knows such 


Free! Valuable “Cattle Disease” Booklet. From your dealer or write direct. : 


Fhe CUTTER laboratory xe 


to be the case with the Cutter line. The same rigid standard, 
to which all Cutter products for human use are produced, 
must be met by each lot of vaccine and serum for veterinary 
use before it can be marketed under the Cutter label. 


When any disease menaces your live stock, go to your 
Cutter distributor. You will find him more than just a mer- 
chant. He is well informed, and can furnish you with 
dependable information, and dependable biologicals if they 
are required. 


AN 
a” 
Ei Berkeley, California FY Sys r 
2 
Cutter Blackleg Branches and depot stocks at LES £4 
‘ XD F 
Bacterin 10c per Chicago « Denver « Seattle « Los Angeles gfe Set ee” P iv 
dose in small New Orleans « San Antonio Z Fav oe - 
quantities. If your Fort Worth LOS 4 Fé 
dealer does not P 


stock, write direct 
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MARKETS 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 





CHICAGO, ILL., April 1, 1933. 

NSETTLED CONDITIONS CONSECUENT ON THE 

national bank holiday resulted in a wild set of live-stock 
markets. Closure of every bank in the United States on 
March 4 created an unprecedented condition. The cash mar- 
ket, which had functioned continuously since the infancy of 
the industry, was automatically suspended, the exception 
being a handful of small killers whose week-end collections 
locally enabled them to pay cash. The moratorium found the 
whole trade without a guide-post, as the entire cash resources 
of the big packers were unavailable. Emergency plans were 
at once made, obviating the necessity for closing the markets. 
Packers decided to pay gross sale proceeds by check, com- 
mission men holding these evidences of debt until bank facili- 
ties could be restored. During the early stage of the mora- 


‘ torium, live-stock buying was restricted to packers and others 


possessing undoubted credit, and to a minority with cash in 
hand. Collections on the turn-over of the previous week were 
vigorously prosecuted, with gratifying results, a large sum 
of actual money enlivening the market. A week of uncer- 
tainty was terminated on March 11, when the four big pack- 
ers—Swift, Armour, Wilson, and Cudahy—announced that on 
the following Monday all checks in payment of live stock 
would be cashed immediately; but such was the volume of 
accumulated business that several days were needed to effect 
a clean-up. A broad stream of money, flowing countryward, 
was restored promptly, anxiety concerning ability of the mar- 
ket to continue functioning on a cash basis was relieved, and, 
although the movement was restricted for another week, busi- 
ness was soon on a normal basis. 


Prices Advance Moderately Following Bank Holiday 


What would have happened at this juncture, had any of 
the major live-stock markets been closed, may be conjectured. 
Available supplies of fresh meat would have been exhausted 
almost overnight, a large volume of consumption irretrievably 
lost to producers, and the distributive market paralyzed. At 
& critical stage, packers’ credit removed practically every 
obstacle to continuance, not only of processing, but of replen- 
ishment, of the national larder. A few instances of profiteer- 
ing by jobbers and retailers were reported, but, between pub- 
lie disapproval and continuous replacement of meat supplies, 
this evil was squelched. Following the moratorium, and in 





WYOMING HEREFORD RANCH 


Cheyenne, Wyo. 


Za 
Almost before you know it 


the breeding season will be here. How are you fixed for bulls? There 
seems to be a real shortage of bulls, and we know there are few good ones 
to be found in the country. 


We would like to see you using WHR bulls. We know 
they would do you some good. Write us about them. 
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consequence of a few days of moderate supplies of every 
species, live-stock prices scored moderate gains, but no kiting 
was in evidence, and after the lapse of a week the market 
atmosphere clarified. The incident demonstrated that, even 
with bank facilities wholly suspended, it was possible to con- 
tinue the marketward movement of live stock, processing, and 
distribution of product with little inconvenience to any of the 
many elements in the trade. 


Buying Limited to Needs 


Subsidence of cattle prices late in March was a distinct 
disappointment to the country. The top at Chicago dipped 
below the $7 line, although that depression was more appar- 
ent than real, as a load of choice yearlings would have made 
that figure at any time. Early in March the market was con- 
gested with heavy bullocks, weighing anywhere from 1,400 to 
1,600 pounds, but late in the month killers ran into harder 
picking. On the previous low spot many heavy cattle sold 
below the $4 line. The subsequent advance found few below 
$4.50, a respectable percentage selling up to $5.75, although 
this appreciation, while mitigating feeders’ losses, did not 
eliminate the use of red ink in final figuring. Light cattle 
held the big end of the stick all through March, reflecting 
consumer demand for beef, killers taking anything with a 
beef-covering. Toward the end of March, choice light cattle 
all but disappeared, few being good enough to sell above $6, 
the bulk of the entire crop being appraised within a narrow 
spread of $4.25 to $5.75. Light steers that were merely 
fleshy feeders were eligible to $4, while thick, fat 1,400-pound 
cattle had to be content with $4.75—an obviously illogical con- 
dition, not calculated to hold cattle in the feed-lot. Each 
week the available supply of light beef, cut from steers 
weighing 1.100 pounds down, was regularly cleared, while that 
of heavy bullocks moved into distributive channels sluggishly. 
Little cattle, such as yearling and butcher heifers, costing 
anywhere from $3.50 to $5.50 per cwt., had a fairly depend- 
able market, getting competition from small packers and city 
butchers; but everybody in the trade—from the coterie of big 
packers to speculators dressing a few steers daily—kept close 
to shore, refusing to buy a single animal in excess of selling 
facilities, an accumulation of a few carcasses on the rail tak- 
ing them out of the market. Cows were scarce, selling largely 
at $2.50 to $3.50; canning and cutting grades, at $1.75 to 
$2.40. 


Slaughter and Consumption Light 


Slaughter was restricted all through March, per-capita 
consumption of beef being the lightest in many months. On 
some sessions one of the big packers dropped out of the mar- 
ket entirely. Uncertainty during the moratorium period was 
partly responsible for this expectancy of market closure, 
prompting killers to anticipate needs for the ensuing few 
days. As a result of the month’s trading, heavy cattle showed 
a 50-cent gain, light steers holding previous quotations. 
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Returns on Hogs Lowest in Many Years 


Advancing hogs to a 4-cent basis in March did not in- 
crease demand for the product. Slaughter was light all 
through the month—a fortunate circumstance, as fresh-meat 
trade was in sluggish condition. At the crest of the March 
rise, a $4.25 top was made at Chicago, and, as all good hogs 
sold within a narrow spread, there were few sales under $4 
at that period. Expectancy of a generous run of heavy bar- 
rows late in the winter was discredited, few weighing over 
300 pounds materializing, furnishing evidence that the coun- 
try had cashed closely as to weight all through the winter. 
Late in March prices sagged, $3.85 to $4 taking the bulk, 
with packing sows around $3.50. Stocks of meat and lard 
increased slightly and were at no time burdensome, killers 
making efforts to clean up from day to day all the product 
they could dispose of without cure, and by persistent sales- 
forcing to keep stocks of cured meats as low as possible. 
From the low spot early in January to the high point in 
March the advance was about $1 per cwt., but 25 cents of 
this was lost late in the month. Net returns to growers have 
been the lowest in many years, although hogs have paid well 
for their board bill. Formerly Corn Belt farmers depended 
on hog money to pay taxes, but this year returns from that 
source were inadequate for that purpose. 


Mutton Trade Continuing Uneventful 


Live-mutton trade has followed, and probably will follow, 
a beaten path. The stereotyped $6 top has been preserved, 
occasionally a $6.25 sale is recorded, and on One occasion, 
early in March, $6.40 was paid for choice lambs by outsiders; 
but a spread of $5.25 to $5.75 has absorbed the bulk of lambs 
acquired at Chicago. Shorn lambs have sold within 25 cents 
per cwt. of wooled stock, indicating wool-market conditions 
for which sharply reduced shearing operations are responsible. 
Heavy lambs—100 pounds up—have been discounted 25 to 50 
cents per cwt., except on rare occasions, when killers were 
under the necessity of buying for numbers. Between the big 
packers competition has been lax, but city butchers and ship- 
pers, in the process of picking up the cream of the crop, have 
put on false tops. Almost the entire supply is lambs, with 
a sprinkling of yearlings, selling anywhere from $4 to $5, 
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and ewes costing killers $2 to $3. Usually during March, 
feeders in Michigan and other near-by territory absorb con- 
siderable numbers of short-fleshed lambs for shearing pur- 
poses, and would have taken their usual quota this year, had 
the stuff been available; but feeders did a good job, half-fat 
lambs have been scarce, and even cull natives at $4 to $4.75 
sold out of line relative to finished lambs. Dressed trade, 
while blowing hot and cold alternately, has been healthier 
than in other meats, enabling killers to make prompt clear- 
ances. Lamb has the advantage of vending in small pack- 
ages, and even at somewhat higher cost per pound to con- 
sumers has enjoyed popularity. Winter slaughter has not 
been heavy, tonnage was moderate, and killers were fre- 
quently under the necessity of buying for numbers. Eastern 
feed-lots absorbed few lambs last fall, reducing competition 
from that ‘quarter. Late in March a few spring lambs 
materialized, selling at $7 to $7.50, although supply was not 
of sufficient volume to make a ripple on the surface of dressed 
trade. The bulk of dressed lambs went to the retail trade at 
9 to 12 cents per pound, picked carcasses at 12 to 13 cents— 
prices that did not obstruct the movement over the counter. 
Scant complaint came from processing circles of minus turn- 
over; in other words, loss on dressed product. The technique 
of the market has not changed, as, in a daily contest to deter- 
mine values, actual trading has frequently been deferred until 
late in the session, whereas in former years the bulk of sup- 
ply was usually sent over the scales several hours earlier. 
New conditions have all but eliminated trading—or specula- 
tion, as it is popularly known. Despite complaint over delayed 
trading, that condition is not prejudicial to the interests of 
shippers in one respect, as they get the benefit of a fill that 
would be impossible otherwise, salesmen stuffing lambs during 
the tedious all-day process of dickering, instances being re- 
corded of fills of 6 to 7 pounds per head, for which packers 
paid when the property went over the scales. 


STOCKER TRADE 


J. E. P. 


NTERRUPTED BY THE MORATORIUM, STOCK- 
I cattle trade came to life late in March. As country banks 
reopened, locked-up funds became available. Proceeds of fat- 
cattle sales were utilized: for replenishment purposes, and a 
considerable volume of business developed at a range of $3.50 
to $5—largely $4 to $4.50. Relative to fat-cattle prices, these 
quotations look out of line, feeders taking chances on improve- 
ment in beef trade and relying on cheap gains to get out with 
a profit margin. 


Complaint that current prices do not give feeders a 
chance to break even is rife, however. This is reflected in 
lack of demand for fleshy steers of the two-way type from 
country sources. Such is the persistent call for low-grade 
beef that it would be impossible to purchase fleshy feeders at 
prices that look right. Many of the fat cattle marketed dur- 
ing the first three months of 1933 barely paid for their board, 
most of the big steers lost money, and even the cheaper grades 
of light, common, and mediocre steers did not perform accord- 
ing to expectation. 


There is a pronounced disposition to stick to light cattle, 
many of that type being acquired for summer-grazing pur- 
poses with the intention of putting them in the feed-lot next 
fall. A corporal’s guard is taking on fleshy cattle for sum- 
mer feeding, but few purchases are beyond the long-yearling 
stage. 

Potentially, demand is healthy. At this moment the Corn 
Belt is carrying a load of corn that must be utilized if it is 
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not to be added to what promises to be a generous 1933 crop. 
Everywhere corn-cribs are overflowing, while there is no indi- 
cation of curtailment of the acreage in that grain this season. 
Of course, adverse planting conditions, drought, or a back- 
ward season would reduce yields substantially, and always 
there is the possibility of a September frost. Nature may be 
in beneficent mood again this year, and, as all other outlets 
for corn other than the feed-lot are restricted, cattle must be 
utilized. 

There has been, and probably will be, a broad market for 
light yearlings, such calves of the 1932 crop as did not go to 
feed-lots last fall having reached the short-yearling stage 
during the winter. A favorable grazing season in the West 
will have a tendency to hold young cattle back, increasing 
difficulty in purchasing. 

East of Chicago light cattle are scarce, the result being 
utilization of everything encased in a hide, regardless of qual- 
ity, which is being ignored in an effort to reduce first cost. 
What stock trade needs in the worst way is an advance in 
values of fat cattle now selling in the $5 to $6 range, cre- 
ating reasonable expectancy of a profit margin. The feeder’s 
slogan is lower-cost raw material—a doubtful prospect, as 
potential demand is broad. 

If the crop of yearling steers and heifers now getting in 
condition to go to the butcher realizes first cost plus board 
bills, fall demand for calves will be insistent. After the 
nauseous dose of medicine which feeders of big cattle have 
been forced to swallow recently, they will be reluctant to lay 
in the type of steers that make cattle weighing 1,300 to 1,400 
pounds on a six-month feed, unless such bullocks show ability 
to pay out, which is doubtful under existing conditions. 

That every feeding area east of the Rocky Mountains will 
need cattle next fall, even with a moderate corn crop, cannot 
be ignored. Feeders accept with resignation the fact that 
they must operate on small margins. Many are eager to con- 
tract cattle on a pay-for-the-gain-at-market-price basis, but 
it is doubtful if growers will consent to entering into such 
deals, provided they have a cash market on a reasonable price 
basis. 
Close garnering of beef-type cattle of the native variety 
last fall will be distinctly to the advantage of western grow- 
ers. Much as the breeding of native cattle has been advo- 
cated, scant progress has been made, so that the Corn Belt 
will continue to be dependent on western herds for feed-lot 
replenishment. 

If the stock-cattle situation has changed in a funda- 
mental manner recently, such change is advantageous to the 
western commercial breeder, as feeders are more dependent 
on his annual increase than ever. 


MARKET PROSPECTS 


J. E. P. 


Cattle 


AVING ‘UNLOADED AN EXCESSIVE CROP OF 

heavy bullocks that literally gorged the steer market, 
and subsequently dressed-beef channels, all winter, the trade 
is in condition to chart a new course. But for excess pro- 
duction of heavy beef, winter beef trade would have been 
healthier. The error was attributable to false prices on such 
cattle last summer and further restriction of purchasing 
power, especially at the various industrial centers. Another 
demonstration has been made that beef-consumers can utilize 
only a small tonnage of the product of steers weighing 1,300 
pounds up, while there is a dependable market for that of 
cattle weighing 1,100 pounds down. That overweight steers 
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will be relatively scarce during the remainder of 1933 is 
logical, as few fleshy feeders have gone into feeders’ hands 
recently, and there is a disposition not to carry bullocks into 
long feeds. 

Speculation as to future market events concerns the 
probable reception of the crop of yearlings—calves of 1932— 
that went into feeders’ hands last fall, and, wherever 
handled intelligently, have been doing well meanwhile. The 
heifer end of that crop is already due at the market, where 
$4.50 to $5.50 are current prices. Steers will move later, the ~ 
probability being that the market will be required to absorb 
them as fast as they are reasonably ready for conversion 
into beef. All over the cattle-feeding area money is scarce, 
the stream trickling from the stock-yards each day being a 
major supply source; consequently financial needs will move 
cattle early. The beef market is anything but robust; yet it 
is capable of absorbing a considerable tonnage weekly, and 
when the bulk of supply is reduced to popular weight, clear- 
ances will be less difficult. 

Grass as a price-making factor is some distance away, but 
the Southwest will furnish its customary contribution. Under 
present conditions, beef trade can handle large quantities of 
low- and medium-grade product—a fact evidenced by killer 
clamor for light steers selling below $5. Industrial conditions 
are anything but favorable for high-cost cattle, that phase of 
the market showing ill-disguised weakness recently. Until 
factories resume operations on a more extensive scale, the 
transportation interest recovers, and building is resumed, it is 
doubtful if beef consumption can be stimulated. Hides and 
all kinds of by-products are at low levels, putting a load on 
beef, to the detriment of cattle prices. 

However, the rank and file of fed cattle have declined to 
a level where further depreciation is improbable. A large 
percentage of the corn-fed steers now going to market is 
selling at $4.50 to $5.75 per cwt., putting that market more in 
line with hogs and lambs than a few months back. That 
there will be enough beef to go around at all times is the 
consensus of trade opinion, as the market has a confirmed 
habit of balking whenever it has been possible to put on 25 
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to 50 cents per cwt. There is encouragement in the moderate 
upturn in heavy cattle in March, most of which was held, 
creating possibility that good heavy steers may go to a 
premium, in which event the whole market will get the 
benefit of a stout prop. 

Much ado has been made concerning the Chicago fair, 
which opens in June, but any theory that beef consumption 
will be thereby stimulated is far-fetched. Chicago will be a 
Mecca for summer excursionists, but it will be merely a 
diversion from other seasonal resorts. Beef in public eating- 
house consumption is seriously handicapped by cost, regard- 
less of where it is served. Everything else on the menu is 
served for less money. Restaurateurs, dining-car operators, 
and others purveying this meat have not yet realized that 
cattle are cheap, and that beef cost at wholesale is well down 
in the seale of prices. 

There is scant possibility of substantial revival of indus- 
trial activity during the coming summer. The whole country 
is overbuilt, real-estate loans for structural purposes cannot 
be negotiated, the steel-manufacturing centers are practically 
idle, lumbering and mining are at low ebb, and public works 
are almost down to the zero point, so far as activity is con- 
cerned. Whatever the percentage of unemployed, or partly 
employed, may be, it is large enough seriously to affect beef 
consumption. Beer, now at the initial stage of a return 
engagement, will be a negligible influence, so far as beef is 
concerned, as revival of that once popular institution, the 
saloon free lunch, is not even contemplated. 

At that, there wiil be an outlet for the product of around 
125,000 cattle weekly at the principal markets, supplemented 
by other thousands that reach the butcher by more circuitous 
routes. So far this year, slaughter shows slight diminution, 
but tonnage is probably equal to that of the corresponding 
period of 1932. 

Expectation of repetition of what happened in the fat- 
cattle market last summer is illogical, as conditions, both 
economic and industrial, are less favorable. People living on 
public relief are not beef-eaters, and their tribe is constantly 
growing. Actual unemployment is not the worst phase of the 
situation, as an even greater number are working on “stag- 
gered” or part time. Railroads are still reducing their pay- 
rolls by the only possible method—laying men off—and the 
season’s highway-construction program will of necessity be 
reduced. Taking one thing with another, there is nothing in 
the prospect on which to forecast higher cattle prices, 
although the price-list will be revised in seasonal manner to 
meet the changing character of supply. Should finished steers 
of any weight become scarce, these types may be worth more 
money. In fact, the present narrow spread of less than $2 
per cwt. on the bulk of cattle calls for adjustment. 

Grass beef should get a cordial reception at the market 
later in the season, unless current demand for “something 
cheap” wanes. The product of a light steer costing $4 to 
$4.50 per cwt. on the hoof should reach the ultimate con- 
sumer at a price basis that will give it a place in the distri- 
bution scheme. Cattle look cheap enough, and yet eonsumer 
demand is too narrow to justify optimism. Any improvement 
‘in hides or by-product will exert a favorable influence on hoof 
prices. 
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Hogs 


Packers are well supplied with hog product for their sum. 
mer merchandising campaign, the only support under the live- 
hog market being day-to-day fresh-meat demand. Around $4, 
Chicago basis, hogs appear to be in secure position. Possibly 
50 cents to $1 per cwt. may be put on as the summer works 
along. 


Lambs 


The new lamb crop will get a cordial reception, as it 
furnishes popular meat. Apparently lamb has a distributive 
market of its own, as killers have had no difficulty all winter 
in clearing their sale-rails. It does not get severe competi- 
tion from either beef or pork, but cheap veal is undoubtedly 
an adverse influence on lamb prices. Veal calves have been 
selling at $4 to $5.50 per cwt., or below a parity with lambs, 
and, until the spring dairy crop is cleaned up, that competi- 
tion will be in evidence. Possibly the western lamb crop will 
be shorter than that of 1932, but there will be plenty of 
natives, and, should present conditions continue, disposal of 
any large tonnage of lamb at higher prices will be difficult. 

Whatever else develops in spring and summer live-stock 
trade, all markets will continue sensitive. 


LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


PPENDED ARE TABLES SHOWING RECEIPTS, 
A shipments, and slaughter of live stock at sixty-two 
markets for the month of February, 1933, compared with 


. February, 1932, and for the two months ending February, 


19338 and 19382: 


RECEIPTS 







February Two Months Ending 














February 
1933 1932 1933 1932 
Cattie®............ 772,146 868,817 | 1,680,569 | 1,828,362 
Calves............-- 364,320 413,660 780,322 829,854 
PE toiannannien -| 2,699.496 | 3,658,700 | 6,087,222 | 17,876,522 
a 1,795,324 | 2,085,354 | 3,709,386 | 4,398,508 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS; 


Two Months Ending 





February February 
1933 1932 1933 1932 
288,528 322,402 627,506 674,541 
118,922 105,409 253,843 231,638 
803,039 | 1,187,990 | 1,781,146 | 2,698,468 
776,103 795,761 | 1,596,597 | 1,784,053 









Two Months Ending 





February 
1933 1932 1933 1932 
Cattle*.......... 107,184 95,724 233,019 203,289 
Calves.............. 22,012 14,155 48,668 36,513 
TS 23,667 36,722 53,314 71,847 
Sheep............... 81,808 79,996 189,697 204,243 


LOCAL SLAUGHTER 
Two Months Ending 






February 













February 
1933 1932 1933 1932 
Cattle*........... .| 480,270 587,442 | 1,033,453 | 1,123,621 
Calves.............. 244,738 304,907 517,288 594,725 
cs tasisincaide 1,896,013 | 2,463,697 | 4,297,124 | 5,170,774 
Sheep............... . 1,020,050 1,233,428 | 2,103,086 | 2,614,451 


*Exclusive.of calves: tIncluding stockers and feeders. 
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COMPARATIVE LIVE-STOCK PRICES 


ELOW ARE FIGURES SHOWING PRICES ON THE 

principal classes and grades of live stock at Chicago on 
April 3, 1938, compared with March 1, 1933, and April 1, 
1932 (per 100 pounds) : 


SLAUGHTER STEERS: Apr. 3,1933 Mar.1,1933 Apr.1,1932 
Choice (1,100 to 1,500 Ibs.)....................$ 5.00-6.75 $ 5.25-7.25 $ 7.75-8.50 
I aces ccceierci sh chicas petdeeatsei nnicazaciateieneniens 4.25-6.00 4.50-6.50 6.50-7.75 
Choice (900 to 1,100 Ibs.) -......0.......0....... 6.00-7.00 6.75-7.50 7.50-8.40 
GINO - cccieencrnaticcmininieniaibaiineniamuens earn 5.25-6.75 6.25-7.75 
eee: GON0 TRA: WE) et nc, 4.00-5.50 4.50-5.50 5.60-6.75 

FED YEARLING STEERS: 

Good to Choice................-. satoeseisaapiuisiaamancicsoal 5.25-7.00 6.75-7.50 7.60-8.25 

HEIFERS: 
ne Wis Cane eee a 4.75-6.00 4.25-5.75 5.25-7.00 

cows: 

a Si iin icaiieinhiaccnictenscis 3.25-3.75 2.50-3.00 $.25-4.75 

CALVES: 

LS | a | 3.50-4.25 4.00-4.75 

FEEDER AND STOCKER STEERS: 

One 10 Cio eens 4.50-6.00 4.50-6.00 5.25-6.50 
oem Goi SIC cca 2.75-4.50 2.75-4.50 3.75-5.25 

HOGS: 

Medium Weights (200 to 250 Ibs.).-..... 3.90-4.00 3.45-3.65 4.20-4.55 

LAMBS: 

Medium to Choice (92 Ibs. down)......... 4.00-5.75 5.25-5.65 6.00-7.50 

EWES: 

A 0G. CI ise icciccs ea etal 2.00-3.00 1.75-3.00 3.05-4.50 


HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


ELOW IS A SUMMARY OF STORAGE HOLDINGS 

of frozen and cured meats, lard, creamery butter, and 
eggs on March 1, 1933, as compared with March 1, 1932, and 
average holdings on that date for the past five years (in 
pounds except as otherwise noted): 


Commodity Mar. 1,1933 | Mar. 1, 1982 se 

verage 
Frozen beef................... 23,522,000 | 35,663,000 | 52,860,000 
Cured beef*................... 12,510,000 | 15,444,000 | 20,510,000 
Lamb and mutton......... 1,694,000 1,784,000 3,607,000 
Frozen pork................-.. 152,721,000 | 244,151,000 | 257,655,000 
Dry salt pork*.............. 87,495,000 | 122,902,000 | 143,261,000 
Pickled pork*................ 369,970,000 | 445,346,000 | 455,490,000 
Miscellaneous............... 46,089,000 | 73,368,000 | 83,830,000 
le sdaicairicancones 694,001,000 | 938,668,000 }1,017,213,000 
Ri ncacenplighiapssiedssens 59,034,000 | 92,861,000 | 114,940,000 
Frozen poultry............. 88,661,000 96,422,000 | 103,474,000 
Creamery butter.......... 11,581,000 | 15,243,000 | 23,752,000 
Eggs (case equivalent: 1,315,000 2,202,000 1,575,000 


*Cured or in process of cure. 


PACKER HIDES WELL CLEANED UP 


CCASIONAL SPURTS IN THE HIDE MARKET ARE 

invariably followed by dull periods. Packers are closely 
sold up and are taking the market, although not forcing sales. 
Heavy native steer and light native cow hides are quoted at 
6 cents, Chicago; heavy branded cows and butt-branded steers, 
at the same figure. On the bulk of the packer offering it is 
a 5%-cent market, small packers selling their hides at 5 
to 5% cents. Country hides are nominal. South American 
trade has been active on a 6-cent, New York, basis. The 
leather market is somnolent. 

Subsequent to termination of the bank holiday, packers 
cleaned up their previous take-off, but a quiet period followed. 
The fact that killers have kept stocks well cleaned up all 
winter should be assurance that current prices are legitimate. 

Shoe trade is dull. There is a fair demand for cheap 
grades, but the public is off expensive footwear. 
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WOOL UPTURN EPHEMERAL 


J. E. P. 


OOL TRADE INDULGED IN A SPURT SUBSE- 

quent to passing of the bank holiday, prices advancing 
1% to 2 cents per pound; but it proved to be merely froth. 
After a few days of activity, the market flopped, leaving a 
feeling of uncertainty. Current inquiry for wool is restricted, 
such information as comes from the piece-goods market is far 
from encouraging, mills are running with short forces, and, 
with Easter trade behind, there will be little doing until 
orders for the light-weight season materialize. New-clip 
wools in the West are stagnant, other than a few purchases 
in Texas around 15 cents in the grease. Foreign markets are 
firm, although not quotably higher. 

During the moratorium flare-up a considerable poundage 
was moved, putting mills in a position where fresh buying 
was not imperative. Immediate, rather than future, prob- 
lems concern manufacturers who are carrying minimum 
inventories. There may be bullish influences in the back- 
ground, but for the moment they are ignored. 

Current events at the national capital obscure the pros- 
pect. In what shape the so-called farm-relief bill will emerge 
from the legislative mill must be left to conjecture, but appre- 
hension exists that the outcome will be unfavorable to busi- 
ness. If live stock is included in the program, such portion 
of the clip as is marketed on the sheep’s back will, of neces- 
sity, be included. 

Only in a statistical sense can the prospect be regarded 
favorably, as the manufacturing situation is decidedly blue. 
Probably western buying will broaden as shearing progresses. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


OTTONSEED CAKE AND MEAL ON APRIL 1 WAS 

priced at $11.50 a ton, f. o. b. Texas points. Hay prices 
at Kansas City on March 29 were: Alfalfa—No. 1 extra 
leafy, $13 to $14; No. 2 extra leafy, $12 to $13; No. 1, $10.50 
to $11.50; No. 2 leafy, $9 to $10; No. 2, $8 to $9; No, 3 
leafy, $6.50 to $7.50; No. 3, $5 to $6; sample, $4.50 to $5; 
prairie—No. 1, $6 to $7; No. 2, $5 to $6; No. 3, $4 to $4.50; 
sample, $2.50 to $3.50; timothy—No. 1, $7 to $7.50; No. 2, 
$5.50 to $6.50; No. 3, $5 to $5.50; sample, $4.50 to $5; timo- 
thy-clover, mixed—No. 1, $6.50 to $7.50; No. 2, $5.50 to $6; 
No. 3, $5 to $5.50; sample, $4 to $4.50. 








Quanah Quality 
Cottonseed Cake 


It is fairly bright in color and reason- 
ably soft in texture. Write us for a 
sample. We will be glad to send you 
one. 


We can give quick shipment of any size cake, 
screenings and meal. Give us a trial. 


QUANAH 
Cotton Oil Company 


QUANAH, TEXAS 






SPRING LAMB CROP 


The lamb crop in the principal early 
lambing states is estimated by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics to be 
about 8 per cent under that of 1932. 
In the far-western states, except Cali- 
fornia and western Oregon, weather and 
feed conditions early this year were 
much more favorable than last season. 
Condition of the lambs averages some- 
what better than in 1932. 


NEVADA ADDED TO ACCREDITED 
AREA 


On March 1 Nevada was added to the 
roll of states officially designated as 
“modified accredited areas;” meaning 
that tuberculin-testing of its cattle, with 


LANDA STOCK FARM 


New Braunfels, Texas 
FOR SALE: Royally bred Polled 
Herefords of superior quality. 
50 young cows, bred to prize 
bull Don Blanchard. 
20 heifers, and a few 
bulls. 
800-acre well-equipped ranch can 
be leased reasonably. 
HARRY LANDA, Owner 
Alamo National Building 
San Antonio, Texas 


young 





HARDY ALFALFA SEED, $5; 
Grimm Alfalfa, $8; Sweet Clover, 
$2; Red Clover, $5.50; Alsike, 
$6.50. All 60-pound bushel. Track 
Concordia. Return seed if not sat- 
isfied. GEO. BOWMAN, Concor- 
dia, Kansas. 


EAR TAGS {ho surruies” 
INTERMOUNTAIN STAMP 
WORKS 

240 East Second South 
SALT LAKE CITY, 





TOBACCO FOR STOMACH WORMS 


Tobacco and salt will rid your sheep of this pest. Our tobacco siftings are 
made from Kentucky-grown tobacco, insuring high nicotine content. Send 
for letters from other breeders who have used our siftings with good results. 
Price, $2.50 per 100 pounds, F. O. B. Louisville. 


THE PRODUCER 


the removal of reactors, has reduced 
the incidence of bovine tuberculosis to 
not more than one-half of 1 per cent. 
Practically all the eradication work was 
done under range and semi-range con- 
ditions, and only a relatively small 
amount of infection was found. 
Nevada is the second range state to 
be accredited, Idaho having previously 
been cleaned up. The other’ seven 
states on the accredited list are North 
Carolina, Maine, Michigan, Indiana, 
Wisconsin, Ohio, and North Dakota. 


MEAT BOARD CONDUCTING 
CAMPAIGN IN OHIO 


Beginning March 17, a seven-week 
meat campaign has been in progress in 
Ohio, planned by the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, in co-operation 
with the Institute of American Meat 
Packers and the Meats Department of 
the Ohio State University: Beef- and 
pork-cutting and merchandising demon- 
strations are being conducted in the 
principal cities, and large numbers of 
packers and retailers have been in 
attendance, 

Entries in the Tenth Annual Na- 
tional Meat Story Contest have been 
received from 4386 high schools located 
in forty-seven states. More than 100,- 
000 high-school students have taken 
part in this contest since its inception. 


CALIFORNIA LEADS IN 
TURAL INCOME 


Los Angeles County, California, ranks 
first among the counties of the United 
States in the value of its agricultural 
products, according to the census of 
1930. The combined value of its farm 
crops in 1929 was $90,706,077. Oranges, 
lemons, dairy products, chickens, and 
eggs were the principal commodities 
produced. Second in rank was Aroos- 
took County, Maine—the center of the 
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potato industry of that state—with a 
total agricultural income of $54,350,723. 
Of the fifty leading counties, sixteen 
were in California. 


CATTLE DISEASES 


Under the above title, F. W. Wood, 
D.V.M., veterinary medical director of 
the Cutter Laboratory, has published a 
booklet, telling in concise language what 
to do when disease breaks out in the 
cattle herd. Symptoms, control, and 
preventive measures for the most com- 
mon cattle diseases are given, making 
the booklet a valuable contribution to 
the literature on the subject. Copies 
may be obtained free by writing to the 
Cutter Laboratory, Eighth Street, 
Berkeley, California. 


RANGE AND LIVE-STOCK 
CONDITIONS 


Montana 


We have had a rather hard winter, 
with most of the heavy feeding starting 
in February, which was a cold month— 
35 below zero for several days. Stock 
is wintering in good shape. Abundant 
feed will be carried over. There is a 
good demand for breeding stock locally, 
with prices somewhat higher than last 
fall—JAMES A. HART, Livingston. 


Oregon 


This has been a severe winter for the 
Willamette Valley. Much grain was 
frozen and must be reseeded this spring. 
The grass is short and slow in starting. 
The lamb crop will be the smallest in 
many years—some estimate it at about 
55 per cent. Hogs keep coming to the 
packing-plant in sufficient numbers, al- 
though there has been, and is, a ten- 
dency among producers to market many 
sows.—FLoypD M. EpDWArRDs, Nebergall 
Meat Co., Albany. 


South Dakota 


Stock wintered fine. The feed from 
about November 1 to May was grain. 
Calf shipments from Rapid City were 
light last year. Business is picking up 
slightly —CHARLES HAM, Rapid City. 


Red Light Showing.—Pretty Shop Girl 
—“Could I interest you in a bathing cos- 
tume, sir?” 

Mr. Gay—“You certainly could, baby, 
but my wife is over there at the glove 
counter.”—Boston Transcript. 


Consulting Authorities. — “Carson is 
the most ‘absent-minded chap I ever 
saw.” 

“What’s he been doing now?” 

“This morning he thought he had left 
his watch at home, and then proceeded 
to take it out of his pocket to see if he 
had time to go home to get it.”—An- 
swers (London), 








